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Previous psychological studies of delinquent children tend gen- 
erally to show a low rating, not only in general intelligence, but also 
in educational achievement when this group is compared with un- 
selected school children. “Of delinquents in institutions, Miner’ re- 
ports that 86 per cent of the group studied by him were educationally 
retarded. Glueck and Glueck? found 84.5 per cent to be educationally 
retarded, with 52.3 per cent at least two years retarded. Lane and 
Witty® state that the educational attainment of the 650 delinquent 
boys studied by them at St. Charles School was almost three years 
below the norm. Furthermore, the median educational quotient was 
approximately ten points below the IQ. Chase,‘ also, found the boys 
at Whittier School educationally retarded for their mental age. 

In the present investigation a control group of nondelinquent, 
but dependent children has been used, the factors of sex, age range, 
race, nationality, geographical area, and approximate social status 
and educational advantages being held constant. 

The subjects used in this study were white, native-born children 
of native-born parents. They consisted of 115 delinquent boys from 
the Tennessee State Training and Agricultural School, and 122 de- 
pendent boys from the Tennessee State Industrial School, a state- 
supported orphanage which does not accept children who have been 
charged with a violation of the law. No previous selective factors 
on the basis of intelligence testing or educational achievement had 





J. B. Miner, Deficiency and Delinquency. Warwick and York, Baltimore: 1919. 

*S. Glueck and E. T. Glueck, One Thousand Delinquent Boys. Harvard Uni- 
eas | Press, Cambridge: 1934. 

*H. A. Lane and P. A. Witty, “Educational Attainment of Delinquent Boys,” 
J. Educ. Psychol., XXV (1934), 695-702. 


Chase, “Educational Achievement of Delinquent Boys,” J. Juv. Res., 


*V. A. 
XVI (1932), 189-192. 
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occurred at either institution. The delinquents and dependents have 
comparable school opportunities while in their respective institu- 
tions, each group going to school only half the day. This factor of 
shortened school hours no doubt influences to some extent the general 
retardation of the two groups. 

The subjects were chosen by the age-grade method, the age range 
for both groups being fourteen to eighteen years, inclusive. The 
grade range was from the fourth to the eleventh, inclusive, for the 
delinquents and from the fifth to the tenth, inclusive, for the depend- 
ents. Since no subjects in the specified age range were chosen from 
the primary grades, undoubtedly many of the most mentally and 
educationally retarded cases at both institutions were omitted from 
this study. This selective factor tends to favor the delinquents, 
since there was a much greater number of these individuals at the 
training school than at the orphanage. 

The median chronological age of the delinquent group was fifteen 
years, nine months, and of the dependent group, fourteen years, eleven 
months. The median IQ as measured by the Otis Self-Administering 
Intelligence Test, Intermediate and High Forms, was .74 for the 
delinquents, indicating a mental age of eleven years, eight months.® 
The median Otis IQ for the dependents was .89, indicating a mental 
age of thirteen years, three months. Hence, mentally the delinquent 
group showed a retardation of approximately four years and the 
dependents a retardation of one year, eight months. In terms of 
actual school achievement the delinquents were four years, six months 
retarded and the dependents one year, seven months retarded for 
chronological age. 

As a measure of educational achievement the Modern School 
Achievement Test, Short Form, Skill Subjects was used. This test 
is composed of six sections which in the order of taking are: Reading 
Comprehension, Reading Speed, Arithmetic Computation, Arith- 
metic Reasoning, Spelling, and Language Usage. The spelling sec- 
tion was omitted in this study. The total time for giving the achieve- 
ment test, after the spelling section has been omitted, is one hour and 
a half. The test was taken at one sitting with one recess period 
allowed the subjects. 

The median educational quotient,’ or EQ, for the delinquent group 
was found to be .67, and for the dependent group .83, the difference 
being statistically reliable. Apparently both groups are quite re- 
tarded educationally as measured by the achievement test. The 





"In the computation of IQ for both groups fourteen years was considered the 
basal age level. 

" is determined by dividing the median educational achievements score 
by the chronological age. 
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achievement or attainment quotient,’ designated as AQ, which meas- 
ures educational achievement in terms of mental ability, was .93 
for the delinquents and .95 for the dependents, showing that appar- 
ently both groups are achieving slightly less than their mental age 
would indicate. The difference in AQ between the two groups was 
not statistically reliable. 

Table I gives, in terms of medians, a comparison of the delin- 
quents and dependents as to chronological age, educational quotient, 
intelligence quotient, and achievement quotient at each different school 
grade level. 

TABLE I 


Menp1an CA, IQ, EQ, anp AQ ror DELINQUENTS AND DEPENDENTS AT Eaco ScHOOL 
Grape LEVEL 



































anon Delinquents Dependents 
. No. CA IQ | EQ |} AQ | No. CA IQ | EQ |} AQ 
4 41 15-11 | 66 59 89 
5 23 15-5 71 66 93 25 14-2 72 77 =| 107 
6 16 15-7 72 68 95 22 14-8 85 82 96 
7 14 15-4 75 74 99 20 14-5 88 88 | 100 
8 15 16-5 78 75 98 30 16-2 91 80 88 
9 3 17-3 87 84 98 16 16-0 | 100 89 89 
10 2 17-8 90 | .72 80 8 16-1 | 105 90 86 
11 1 14-8 | 124 | 101 81 
Total 115 15-9 74 67 93 | 122 14-11 | 89 83 95 



































Table I shows that in each of the five school grades represented 
by both groups of subjects the delinquents are consistently older, 
hence more retarded for chronological age than are the dependents. 
Furthermore, both the intelligence quotients and the educational 
quotients of the delinquents are consistently lower than those of the 
dependents in each respective school grade. It will be noticed that 
IQ and EQ in both groups of subjects increase with school grade, a 
fact which is more or less to be expected, especially since the age 
range is held constant. The achievement quotient, the value of which 
has frequently been questioned, seems to fluctuate with grade, and 
does not differentiate between the delinquents and dependents. The 
superiority of the control group over the delinquents is quite evident 
throughout Table I, although the small numbers of delinquents in 


"AQ is determined by dividing the educational age by the mental age. 
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the ninth and tenth grades make the comparison here quite unreliable, 
even though the results are consistent with those in the lower grades. 
The one eleventh grade subject is obviously an atypical case, and has 
been omitted from the following table. 

Table II shows the actual school grade with the median grade 
achieved by the subjects in each section of the test. The norm ac- 
cording to chronological age is also given for comparison of these 
two groups with unselected school children. 


TABLE II 
CoMPARISON OF THE MepiaN GRADES IN THE DiFFERENT ScHOOL SUBJECTS OF THE 
DELINQUENTS AND DEPENDENTS AccoRDING TO ScORE ON ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 
GraDE PLACEMENT, AND NoRM FOR CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 





Grade — 
Subjects Grade | Norm | Reading — Arith. | Arith. | Lang. 
for CA | Comp. ecur. | Comp. | Reas. | Usage 


41 Delinquents 4.8 10.0 2.8 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.8 
23 Delinquents 5.8 9.5 4.5 5.2 4.6 4.8 4.5 
25 Dependents 5.8 8.2 4.4 5.4 5.0 4.5 5.1 
16 Delinquents 6.8 9.7 4.8 6.2 4.2 4.1 5.3 
22 Dependents 6.8 8.8 6.5 6.2 5.9 5.8 7.4 
14 Delinquents 7.8 9.4 6.8 5.6 5.0 5.1 5.6 
20 Dependents 7.8 8.5 7.0 7.7 6.2 6.6 7.8 
15 Delinquents 8.8 10.5 7.8 9.0 5.2 5.4 6.7 
30 Dependents 8.8 10.2 7.2 9.0 6.4 6.4 8.3 
3 Delinquents 9.8 11.3 8.7 5.2 8.7 8.7 7.8 
16 Dependents 9.8 10.0 8.5 6.4 6.4 9.5 






































2 Delinquents 10.8 11.8 8.2 8.0 7.1 6.6 6.4 


8 Dependents 10.8 10.1 9.5 11.0 7.1 6.8 8.4 
Meprans For TotaL NuMBER OF DELINQUENTS AND DEPENDENTS 


114 Delinquents 5.9 9.9 4.4 5.0 4.2 4.3 4.6 
122 Dependents 7.9 9.0 6.7 7.0 5.7 5.5 7.4 


*Norm on the Modern School Achievement Test, Form II, does not go above 
9.0, scores above this grade being designated “H” or “V.” These grades are an 
attempt to calculate grade from score made on test. 

From Table II it will be seen that the dependents generally exceed 
the delinquents on each section of the test for all grades studied. 
The delinquents and dependents both make their poorest showing 
on Arithmetic Computation and Arithmetic Reasoning, but the de- 
pendents show a definite superiority over the delinquents in these 
two subjects, the exception being in the tenth grade where the de- 
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linquents make a higher rating in both subjects, although the small 
number involved makes this an unreliable comparison. In no case 
do the delinquents reach the norm for their chronological age, and 
only in one instance, namely, in eighth grade Reading Comprehen- 
sion and Reading Speed and Accuracy, do they reach the norm for 
their grade regardless of chronological age. The dependents are 
also below the norm for their chronological age in every instance 
except in Reading Speed and Accuracy in the ninth and tenth grades. 
The delinquents make their best showing in Reading Speed and Ac- 
curacy, and the dependents, in Language Usage when compared 
with the test norms. 

Table III shows how the delinquents and dependents in this study 
compare in percentage of school retardation with 266,000 Tennessee 
white school children in elementary school, and with the rural and 
village high school children in Tennessee.* Since the present study 
was made near the close of the school year, the delinquents and de- 
pendents whose chronological ages were eight months or less in 
advance of the age norm for their grade were considered normal. 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF RETARDATION, NORMALCY, AND ACCELERATION IN ScHooL GRADE Ac- 
CORDING TO AGE IN TENNESSEE HicH ScHoot AND ELEMENTARY ScHoou Pupiis as 
CoMPARED WITH THE DELINQUENTS AND DEPENDENTS IN THE PRESENT StuDY 





Tennessee School Children 





Rating 


Delinquents 


‘Dependents 


High 
School 


Elemen 
School > 





5.5 


28.7 


58.2 


56.8 





Retarded 





93.8 


60.6 





34.2 


37.0 





Accelerated 


i 


10.7 





7.7 





6.3 





From Table III it appears that the percentage of retardation for 
the delinquents is almost three times as high as that for normal 
Tennessee school children of the same race. The percentage of 
retardation among the dependents is also high when they are com- 
pared with normal children, the percentage of normalcy in this group 
being near that of retardation in unselected elementary school chil- 
dren and rural and village high school children in Tennessee. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
The educational achievement of the delinquent boys in this study 
was found to be approximately thirty-three points in educational 
quotient below the norm and sixteen points below that of the control 


. °C. D. Lewis, “Rural Intelligence in Relation to Rural Population,” Peabody 
College Contributions to Education, 1932, No. 98, 88 pp. 
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group of dependent boys. The difference between the delinquent and 
dependent groups was statistically reliable, the Critical Ratio being 
8.9. The difference in achievement quotient between the two groups 
was not reliable, and was only slightly below normal. 

The delinquents in this study were found to be below the norms 
for chronological age on all sections of the Modern School Achieve- 
ment Test, Skill Subjects, Form II. The delinquents were also below 
the control group in scores on this test, the dependents being approxi- 
mately two years retarded, according to median score, and the de- 
linquents more than five years retarded. Both delinquents and de- 
pendents scored highest in Language Usage and Reading Speed and 
Accuracy. 

When the subjects in this study are compared with local norms 
of retardation, normalcy, and acceleration for chronological age, both 
groups are considerably below the Tennessee school children; the 
dependents show approximately twice as high a percentage of re- 
tardation, while the delinquents show almost three times as much. 
The percentage of normalcy for Tennessee school children is approxi- 
mately ten times as high as that for the delinquent group and twice 
as high as that for the dependent group in this study. 


i, ~ 


When states default in the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, and on the expiration 
of a fiscal year or legislative biennium 
calmly erase these obligations from their 
books, we wonder whether the state is still 
the logical agency for the civic and moral 
education of youth—-ALFRED ROEHM. 
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BETTER INSTRUCTION THROUGH REORGANIZA- 
TION OF SCHOOL UNITS 


HOWARD A. DAWSON 
Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association 


EDUCATIONAL CONTROL, A LOCAL FUNCTION 


Although legally the maintenance and control of the American 
public school system are functions of the several states, in actuality 
they are largely functions of local governments. The states have 
provided by statute for the creation of independent units for school 
government or have empowered local units created for other govern- 
mental purposes to administer systems of public instruction. Not 
only have the states delegated and surrendered their powers to local 
units, but to a large degree have passed over to them the responsibility 
for paying the cost of educational services. Thus in large measure 
the efficiency of the public schools has been determined by the strength 
and usually by the size of the local units responsible for administra- 
tion of schools. To a large extent the good schools with complete 
educational programs have developed where wealth is concentrated 
and where the local units have sufficient population from which to 
draw progressive leadership and enough pupils to make possible the 
effective offering of a wide range of educational saggieaneetaial The 
poor schools are usually in the small weak local units. 

This local development of our American public schools has, in the 
words of the National Advisory Committee on Education, made it 
“the most nearly folk-made of any national system of education in 
' the world. It is the product of more than 145,000 school boards 
scattered throughout forty-eight states and acting for their respective 
communities.” That this local initiative in the administration of edu- 
cation should be preserved is desirable for the following reasons: 
(1) Such a policy is consistent with the firmly established American 
tradition and custom of local self-government; (2) it furnishes a 
means for maintaining a balanced distribution of educational func- 
tions among federal, state, and local interests; (3) it is best adapted 
to a democratic nation of wide geographical expanse and varied 
economic and social conditions; (4) it provides a safeguard against 
the evils of bureaucratic control and the widespread use of schools 
for propaganda in behalf of any economic, political or social cult; 
(5) it encourages experimentation and variations that make schools 
responsive to local needs and aspirations. 
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STRONG LOCAL UNITS ARE DEMOCRATIC 


Let it be added, however, that the preservation of the maximum 
degree of local initiative and local self-government of necessity will 
depend upon the creation and preservation of local units that are 
large enough and strong enough to perform the functions and 
economically afford the services required of them. Thus the creation 
of stronger, and frequently larger, local school units is a contribution 
to preserving the democratic ideal of local government and the antith- 
esis of undemocratic centralization. 


TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
In general, the states have organized the administration of public 
schools according to four broad classes of school districts: 

(1) The common school district, usually established without refer- 
ence to the boundaries of any other unit of local government. 

(2) The town or township school district, coterminous with the 
boundaries of the civil town or township. 

(3) The county school district, coterminous with the boundaries 
of the civil county. 

(4) The city school district, usually coterminous with the boun- 
daries of a municipality. 


Although these broad categories will include all school districts, 
there are many variations within each. Some students have classified 
as many as seventeen types of districts and the school laws make 
reference to approximately sixty other school subdivisions, although 
most of them occur only two or three times and constitute but slight 
variations from common types. 


INCONSISTENCIES IN DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


We find in the forty-eight states about 127,000 local school districts, 
each having important responsibility for the provision of schools. 
An analysis of the pertinent facts about these districts fails to reveal 
any consistent conception of the functions required of them or of the 
necessary size and organization for the effective and economical per- 
formance of desirable educational services. In the twenty-six states 
that are organized on the basis of common-school districts or inde- 
pendent local districts, the average administrative unit has only five 
teaching positions and only eighteen square miles of territory. In 
the ten states that are organized on the basis of the town or township 
as the administrative school unit, the average unit has only twenty- 
seven teaching positions and twenty-eight square miles of territory. 
In the eleven states in which the county ordinarily is the administra- 
tive school unit, there is found an average of ninety-three teaching 
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positions and 377 square miles of territory. But even in these county- 
unit states, the exemption of towns, cities, and favored communities 
has in many instances practically nullified the possible benefits of the 
large unit of administration. 

The schools that are maintained by these districts show the widest 
possible variations in size, efficiency, curriculum, and type of organi- 
zation. Out of approximately 200,000 rural elementary schools in 
the United States there are yet nearly 143,000 one-room schools and 
not more than ten per cent have as many as six teachers and 200 or 
more pupils. More than half of all the public high schools have fewer 
than 100 pupils and six teachers, and not more than one-fourth have 
as many as 200 pupils. 


OVERCOMING LIMITATIONS 


The inadequacy of most of the present local school units to carry 
on satisfactory educational programs is apparently well recognized 
and is reflected in several of the devices for overcoming the limitation 
of small units. Much of the movement for the consolidation of schools 
has come from a belief that more satisfactory instruction could be 
offered through larger schools. For the most part, however, the 
consolidation of schools has been based on a blind faith in the efficacy 
of larger schools without any attempt to foresee what size of school 
would best serve accepted educational objectives. Too often con- 
solidations have been poorly planned, have not taken into account the 
educational welfare of the children of a whole area, and have been 
made by the gerrymandering of territory and taxable wealth for 
selfish and shortsighted reasons. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND SMALL DISTRICTS 


The limitations of present units have most often been felt because 
of the lack of high school facilities. Efforts to overcome these limita- 
tions have consisted briefly of providing for the tuition of pupils 
attending school in other districts, of provision for transporting 
children from one district to another, or in the organization of high 
school districts superimposed over existing elementary school dis- 
tricts. 

The payment of tuition and the provision of transportation result 
in many children attending schools over which their parents have no 
legal means of exerting influence or control. They are undemocratic 
methods of providing educational opportunities and result in perpetu- 
ating all of the shortcomings of unsatisfactory elementary schools. 

The superimposing of high school districts over independent ele- 
mentary school districts neglects the necessary improvement of ele- 
mentary schools and makes it extremely difficult to obtain a proper 
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coordination between secondary and elementary education. For ex- 
ample, in states that use the superimposed high school district it has 
been found that in rural areas it is practically impossible to get away 
from the one-teacher-eight-grade school, and the organization of the 
junior high school is rarely affected. Furthermore the superimposed 
high school district system results in the inefficient use of funds for 
the support of schools. It has been definitely shown that this plan 
results in a cost per unit of service higher than in districts organized 
so as to have both elementary and high schools under a single board 
in the same taxing unit. It also results in great inequalities in the 
burden of support in the subsidiary elementary school district, and in 
great variations in the cost per child or per teaching unit in these 
districts. 
FUNCTIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The foregoing paragraphs have summarized briefly the present 
status of school district organization in the United States and have 
incidentally raised some of the problems concerning the reorgani- 
zation of local school units. Before proceeding further with an analysis 
of the relationship between the efficiency of the instructional program 
and the type of school organization, it is well to take an overview of 
the actual functions that the public school system is supposed to per- 
form. 

These functions can be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. It is the function of the public school to provide an adequate 
educational opportunity for every child from the time he enters 
school until he is ready to take his place in adult society. 

. An adequate educational opportunity includes: 

(a) Guidance in social living, culminating in a social studies 
program that fits youth to take an effective part in adult 
society. 

(b) A health and physical-education program that provides 
periodical examination for all children, corrective treat- 
ment for those who need it, recreation and play facilities, 
and guidance in healthful living during the twenty-four- 
hour day. 

Mastery of the common integrating knowledges and skills 
needed by all persons who will live their normal lives out- 
side institutional care. 

An adaptation of the program to the needs of children who 
may be in any way socially, physically, or mentally handi- 
capped. 

A corresponding adaptation of the program to the needs 
of those children who are specially talented, including em- 
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phasis upon scholarship commensurate with capacity for 
achievement. 

(f) Development of appreciations, abilities, and expressions 
through the creative arts. 

(g) Opportunity for growth through manual activity; practical 
arts for the younger children and industrial and household 
arts for the older children. 

(h) For older children, prevocational studies leading to later 
specialization in the skilled trades; and vocational prepara- 
tion at the lower levels for those who must seek employment 
at the close of the secondary school period. 

Organization of curriculum materials around the idea of 
child growth or development rather than through a group 
of more or less unrelated subjects. 


Two KINDS OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


The performance of these functions is carried on through two dis- 
tinct kinds of local school units, a definition of which will serve to 
clarify the discussion from this point forward. The first of these 
units may be designated as the attendance unit, which may be defined 
as the geographical and population area served by a single school 
and not necessarily constituting a local taxing unit or composing 
an independent system of administration. The second of these units 
may be designated as the administrative unit and defined as the area 
having a single system of local school administration possessing local 
powers of taxation and composed of one or more attendance units. 
The administrative unit usually has a board of education clothed by 
state law with authority to administer the educational program under 
its jurisdiction. 

Much confusion in the reorganization of rural territory for school 
purposes has resulted from a failure to distinguish between these 
two types of school units. It is quite customary to think of the attend- 
ance unit and the administrative unit as being coterminous. Too 
often it has been considered necessary to have a district and a school 
board for each school or school building. In contrast with this mis- 
taken idea the pattern for relationship of these two types of units 
is to be observed in the county schools of Maryland or Louisiana, and 
in city school systems. Under these systems the county or city con- 
stitutes an administrative unit within each of which there are the 
several school or attendance units, all administered by one board of 
education and a superintendent of schools. 


From this point forward the discussion will be concerned with at- 
tendance units and administrative units considered separately. 
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SMALL SCHOOLS RELATIVELY INEFFICIENT 


As has already been pointed out the vast majority of attendance 
units (schools) especially in rural areas are of the one- and two- 
teacher type in the elementary school and of the small two- or three- 
teacher high schools having from fifty to 100 pupils. The question 
naturally arises as to the relative efficiency of these small schools as 
compared to larger ones. 

In the absence of direct analysis of the efficiency of instructional 
programs the relative merits of small and large schools could be 
judged by the superiority of the larger schools in their holding power 
and in the better rate of progress of their pupils. Practically all 
studies of this subject show that on the average the age-grade status 
and grade-progress status of pupils increase directly as the size of 
schools increase. Similar studies of the percentage of pupils enrolled in 
various grades in schools show a very marked superiority of the large 
schools over the small ones. These facts would indicate in the absence 
of other data that the instructional programs of the larger schools 
are much better fitted to the needs of pupils than are the pro- 
grams in the smaller schools. 

There is, however, no lack of data to show greater achievement of 
children attending large schools as compared with those in the smaller 
ones. Educational literature is replete with evidence. Studies on this 
point have carefully controlled such contingent factors as the mental 
and chronological ages of children and compared the variations of 
length of school terms and the like. Such factors are found to be of 
great importance. However, some of the increases in term length, for 
example, are in themselves outcomes of the organization of larger 
schools. The conclusions of the various studies are inescapable. The 


consolidated and larger schools in general secure better classroom 
results than smaller schools. 


One of the most serious handicaps to the instructional programs 
in small schools comes from the prevailing difficulty of obtaining and 
keeping good teachers. As to training, the larger schools have a dis- 
tinct advantage. Only approximately one-half of the ru’ ‘ elementary 
teachers have completed as much as two years of norma, school train- 
ing. In cities of over 10,000 population nine-tenths of all elementary 
teachers have completed at least two years of college or normal school 
work and nearly one-fifth are college graduates. Teachers with the 
least training are found in the smallest schools. The level of training 
increases as the size of the school increases. On the average two out of 
each five teachers in one- and two-room schools and three out of eleven 
in village schools are new to their jobs each year. In large schools 
only one in twenty, or five per cent of teachers, each year are new. 
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Apparently there are two major reasons for these unsatisfactory 
conditions. In the first place salaries paid to teachers are directly 
related to the size of the school. For example, in 1930 teachers in 
one-teacher schools received an average salary of $780 per year; in 
two-teacher schools, $829; in consolidated schools, $1,037. In the 
second place, the conditions under which teachers in small schools 
usually have to work are not sufficiently stimulating and satisfying 
to induce the best-trained teachers to go to these jobs or to continue 
in them. Surveys of the opinions of teachers on the desirability of 
teaching in small schools reveal that they shun such positions because 
there are too many grades to teach, equipment and working con- 
ditions are usually inadequate, educational and cultural advantages 
are too limited, social contacts too restricted, and associations with 
other professional people largely lacking. It is highly doubtful if 
these inherent limitations of small schools to satisfy the social and 
professional aspirations of teachers can successfully be overcome un- 
til larger school units are organized. 


LIMITATIONS OF SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The limitations of the small high school are especially apparent. 
The chief indictment against it is its failure to meet the individual 


and social needs of the population it serves. Ferriss in his study of 


the rural high school has adequately summarized the condition as 
follows: 


All data on the programs of studies offered and the requirements for gradu- 
ation from the rural high school indicate, in general, that in practice at least, 
if not in theory, it is still a selective institution rather than one serving equally 
the educational needs of all the children of high school age. The bulk of its 
curriculum offerings and its requirements are based upon the needs of a special 
group of pupils. In large measure it is attempting to fit all pupils to the same 


educational mold. 

These shortcomings will not to any large extent be overcome be- 
cause it is difficult to secure teachers qualified to offer instruction in a 
sufficient number of fields to carry out a comprehensive program of 
studies. If a sufficient number of qualified teachers are obtained, the 
per pupil cost immediately becomes prohibitive. 

Other shortcomings of the small high school are (a) excessive 
teaching load; (b) poor distribution of subjects taught; (c) limited 
curricula made up of poorly arranged and ill-balanced courses; (d) 
unjustifiable subject-matter requirements; (e) practically no offer- 
ings in vocations and fine arts; and (f) restricted student activities. 
As Dr. Joseph Roemer has pointed out, in spite of the fact that the 
teacher in the small high school has an unreasonable number of fields 
in ‘which she is expected to teach, she is usually the least experienced 
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and receives the least amount of supervision and gets the least help 
when she needs it most. 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT OF SMALL SCHOOLS 


The fact that the use of some of the newer teaching technics and 
the application of some of the more recently developed materials for 
the curriculum can result in great improvement in small schools is 
not overlooked. The point is made, however, that there are certain 
limitations inherent in small schools that, by and large, operate 
against their improvement in any large numbers. The surest and 
most effective way to secure better teachers, better instruction, and 
broader curricular advantages for the rural children of America is to 
abolish small schools and through consolidation establish larger units 
wherever reasonable convenience of pupils will permit such a program. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SATISFACTORY SCHOOLS 


Having inquired into some of the shortcomings of small schools or 
attendance units, as compared to the larger ones, the question arises: 
What are the essential characteristics of a school that can satis- 
factorily perform the educational functions required of it? 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


The type of organization of the school is important. Consideration 
of the physical and psychological characteristics of children at various 
age levels has led to the wide acceptance of the conclusion that schools 
should be organized on the basis of six years in the elementary school 
and six years in the secondary school. Accordingly it is said that 
schools should usually be organized accordingly to the 6-3-3 or the 6-6 
plan. The plan of eight years in the elementary school has been 
abandoned in many places because it is a waste of the pupil’s time 
to spend eight years on the traditional elementary school curriculum. 
It has been demonstrated that the fundamental elementary subjects 
can be learned sufficiently well in the first six years, thus allowing 
two years for differentiated courses. The new plan of organization 
offers more interesting fields of study, opportunity for exploration in 
various fields of life, activity, discovery of aptitudes, and more ade- 
quate guidance; and surrounds pupils with other individuals of 
similar interests and development. All of these advantages tend to 
reduce elimination from school and failure in school subjects. It is 
further claimed by competent authority that the new plan of organiza- 
tion bridges the gap between elementary school and the high school, 
and has largely eliminated the break that comes at the close of the 
compulsory school age. 
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SIZE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


One of the most important characteristics of a school is that of 
size. Granting that the elementary school is organized on the basis 
of six years or grades, consideration of teaching efficiency and the 
giving of an adequate amount of instructional time to the pupils 
indicate that an elementary school should have at least six teachers. 
However, because of the fact that enrollments in the first two grades 
nearly always constitute much higher percentages of total enrollment 
than do any of the succeeding grades, there is usually needed a seventh 
teacher to prevent overcrowding in the lower grades and to keep, as 
nearly as possible, one grade to the teacher. 

Furthermore an analysis of the per pupil cost of schools indicates 
that the cost of the elementary school consistently decreases until 
approximately 200 pupils are found in one school. Since the prevail- 
ing practice in our better school systems seems to indicate that from 
thirty to thirty-five pupils in average daily attendance constitute a 
satisfactory teaching load for each teacher, the evident conclusion is 
that the elementary school should have a desirable minimum of seven 
teachers and approximately 210 to 245 pupils. 


SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL 

An analysis of the curriculum that should be offered on the high 
school level and of the teaching positions needed to offer the necessary 
subject matter through teachers specially trained in the specific fields 
will indicate the minimum number of teachers required for a desirable 
high school. For example, the curriculum that could be offered 
through the following teaching positions constitutes at least the mini- 
mum that should be found in a high school: (1) English and a foreign 
language, (2) social studies and a second optional related field, (3) 
mathematics and science, (4) home economics, (5) agriculture, (6) 
commercial education, (7) trade training, (8) music, (9) art, (10) - 
health and physical education. Thus it is seen that a minimum of ten 
teachers is necessary. If the expediency of assigning the fields of 
music, art, health, and physical education to other members of the 
staff is resorted to, the absolute minimum number of teachers becomes 
seven. In light of the fact that standards set up by practically all the 
accrediting agencies for secondary schools as well as prevailing prac- 
tice in better schools call for a ratio of approximately thirty pupils 
per teacher, it can be concluded that so far as size is concerned a 
high school should have a desirable minimum of ten teachers and 
approximately 300 pupils, or an absolute minimum of seven teachers 
and approximately 210 pupils. 

It should be pointed out here that practically all of the studies of 
the relationship between the size of the high school and her pupil cost 
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indicate that there is a very rapid decrease in cost until a school has 
200 pupils and that there is a marked decrease in per pupil cost and 
an increase in curricular offerings until the school reaches at least 
500 pupils. Therefore, in terms of financial economy alone, there is 
good reason for establishing high schools of the minimum size in- 
dicated. 















FUNCTIONS OF LOCAL UNITS FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The primary purpose of school administration is to create the con- 
ditions under which satisfactory instruction is most likely to occur. 
It has been found throughout the American school system that the 
efficiency of instruction is dependent to a large degree upon the 
efficiency of educational leadership furnished by local administrative 
units. It is, therefore, the function of a local unit of school adminis- 
tration to provide the following agencies and facilities: (a) a board 
of control to determine policies; (b) an administrative professional 
leadership vested in one person to coordinate all the services of the 
school in the interests of the child; (c) direction and supervision of 
instruction, including special schools, classes, and services; (d) an 
efficient business management, including the operation and mainte- 
nance of the school plant and transportation; (e) direction and super- 
vision of attendance, including relationships with social welfare and 
health departments and agencies. 

























CHARACTERISTICS OF SATISFACTORY ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


A satisfactory administrative unit, therefore, is one that provides 
one or more schools which can offer in an efficient manner at least 
twelve years of instruction to all pupils residing within its limits; 
that can furnish, at a cost which bears a reasonable relationship to 
the total current cost of the educational program, administrative and 
supervisory services necessary to facilitate the operation of the whole 
educational program; and that can provide, where the state does not 
guarantee the funds to pay the cost of the entire educational program, 
sufficient financial resources to support a satisfactory educational 
program. 

The characteristics of satisfactory administrative units can, there- 
fore, be described in terms of the organization and personnel required 
to perform the necessary functions. These services can be classified 
as those of (a) business and educational administration, (b) super- 
vision of instruction, (c) health supervision, and (d) census and 
attendance supervision. The educational and business administration 
is, of course, performed by the school board and a superintendent of 
schools, the board to formulate and enact policies and the superin- 
tendent to execute them. In addition, a program of supervision 
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which will not require the performance of services in more than one 
specialized field by each supervisor will require at least ten super- 
visors, or one for each forty to fifty teaching positions, a trained 
librarian, a health nurse for every 2,000 children, and an attendance 
supervisor for every 6,000 children. These persons, together with 
the necessary clerical staff, make a total of thirty-one employees. 
Such an organization would accommodate approximately 10,000 to 
12,000 pupils. A school system of such size would be heer by 
a total population of 50,000 or more. 


MINIMUM SIZE OF SATISFACTORY ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

Since it is seldom possible in rural areas to organize local adminis- 
trative units of 10,000 or more pupils, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider possible modifications of the number of persons required to 
perform the necessary administrative and supervisory services when 
each employee is required to work in two or more specialized but 
related fields. The maximum modification is reached in an arrange- 
ment through which the functions of business and educational admin- 
istration and instructional supervision will be performed by the super- 
intendent and the attendance and health work will be done by one 
supervisor. The superintendent will be assisted by a bookkeeper-clerk 
and the health-attendance supervisor by a clerk. Under this scheme 
it is assumed that the supervision of instruction will be carried on 
largely through the assistance of school principals and specially 
trained and qualified teachers in the various fields. Such an organiza- 
tion can provide for a maximum of 1,750 pupils who ordinarily 
will be drawn from a total population of approximately 8,750 persons. 

Another approach to determining the minimum size of a satisfactory 
administrative unit is to find the size of the unit required to furnish 
acceptable administrative and supervisory services at a cost that 
bears a reasonable relationship to the total current cost of the edu- 
cational program in the unit affected. An analysis of all the factors 
involved leads to the conclusion that so far as size is concerned a local 
unit of school administration should have an absolute minimum of 
approximately 1,600 pupils and forty-six teaching positions. If, 
however, it is considered that such local unit should have an adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff sufficient in number to provide a trained 
person in each specialized field of work, the absolute minimum size 
becomes approximately 9,800 pupils and 280 teaching positions. As 
to whether there are gains in efficiency or advantages in cost to be 
gained from units larger than these there are no indicative data. 

From these data it can be concluded that only those governmental 
units such as townships, counties, and cities that have 7,500 
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or more population are sufficiently large to be considered as adminis- 
trative units for school purposes.' 

It may be added that all investigations made to determine the 
proper size of public school administrative units have arrived at 
approximately the same conclusions as indicated in the preceding 
statements. Briscoe has recently completed a study through which 
he set up three factors as criteria for determining the minimum size 
of satisfactory local units for administration and supervision of 
schools: (1) the ability of the unit to secure skilled and continuous 
educational leadership, (2) the economical use of the time of the 
leadership employed, and (3) the economical use of the funds spent 
for general control. As measured in terms of either one of these 
criteria, the minimum size of an efficient and satisfactory local school 
unit of administration is one that employs at least forty teachers. 


PLANNING FOR REORGANIZATION 


In this paper no attempt has been made to indicate or describe 
the technics and procedures which may be employed in the reorganiza- 
tion of local attendance and administrative units. It may be added, 
however, that efficient and equitable reorganization is not likely to 
take place in the absence of state-wide planning for the organization, 


administration, location and financing of schools, and that in many 
states satisfactory schools will never be attainable until there is a 
wholesale reorganization of local units of school administration. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

To summarize, it may be said: (1) that the administration of public 
education is necessarily a local function, (2) that local units of school 
administration are, to a large extent, very unsatisfactorily organized 
in large areas of the nation, (3) that the efficiency of the instructional 
program is related directly to the size of the school and the efficiency 
of the local administrative unit, (4) that the educational program is 
carried on through two kinds of school units, attendance and adminis- 
trative, each of which can be defined in terms of its functions, and 
(5) that adequacy of size is one of the chief characteristics of satis- 
factory local school units. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the solution of many of the most 
vexing educational problems depends upon the proper planning and 
organization of local school units. Among these problems are the 
simplification of the apportionment of state school funds, the equaliza- 


*Based on the fact that the school enrollment is usually about one-fifth of the 
total population. 
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tion of financial burdens of educational opportunity up to acceptable 
minimum standards, the planning, location, and construction of school 
buildings, the provision of expert leadership, administration, and 
supervision, and the giving of satisfactory economic and professional 
status to rural teachers. In fact, for the great majority of rural 
children in this country the provision of acceptable educational oppor- 
tunities and the economical enrichment of the instructional program 
await the day when the people under the inspiration and guidance 
of their educational leaders choose to create satisfactory local school 
units. 


Z \ 


1 Problems Incident to Professionalization 
of Education 


The time has arrived when education must 
establish its.position on a highly professional basis 
or be willing to take its position with the semi- 
skilled vocations. Whatever we believe about the 
present disturbed conditions, we may be perfectly 
sure that out of the crucible of the immediate 
present we will see the form created for future 
social institutions. Only through study and critical 
analysis of educational methodology with resultant 
refinement may we expect increased professional- 
ization of education. Unless there is cumulatively 
acquired a body of scientifically determined infor- 
mation we may not expect to catch the mind or 
the interest of a scientifically minded social, 
economic, industrial, political, and professional so- 
ciety from which we draw the school population 
and for which we are supposed to prepare its fu- 
ture citizens—ULLIN W. LEAVELL. 











~~ 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST PERMANENT 
CHAIR OF EDUCATION IN AN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE PORET 
Murray State Teachers College 


The professional training of teachers in the United States has 
been of slow growth. In our early national life there was no such 
training because there was no felt need for it. In a new and sparsely 
settled country agriculture was the principal occupation, and very 
little education was needed to carry on the ordinary business of life 
in the small cities and towns. In the New England colonies the 
schools were taught by ministers and divinity students; in the other 
sections, by itinerant teachers who were for the most part incom- 
petent. More reliance was placed on tradition, experience, and na- 
tive teaching ability than on professional qualifications.! 

The academies, which had their inception in the middle part of 
the eighteenth century, were the first to begin the preparation of 
teachers. One of the aims of Franklin’s Academy (1751) was “to 
train teachers.” Other academies, as Andover and those established 
in the State of New York, likewise made provisions to train teachers 
for the common schools. As early as 1816 urgent requests were made 
of the legislature of New York that the Lancastrian higher schools 
apply themselves to the task of giving training to those who pur- 
posed to teach. Governor Clinton in 1826 urged the legislature to 
establish a “seminary for the education of teachers in the monitorial 
system of instruction.”? A law was passed by the state in 1827 
whereby state aid was given to “promote the education of teachers.’ 
The Regents’ Report (1831) stated that two academies were offering 
“Principles of Teaching” as a new subject in their course of study. 
In 1844 the state finally established a normal school and curtailed 
the support formerly given the academies for teacher-training pur- 
poses. Such deep opposition developed, however, that upon the death 
of David Page (1810-1848), the outstanding leader of the move- 
ment and principal of the Albany Normal, steps were taken to re- 
establish teacher-training courses in the academies. This policy 


‘Knight, Edgar, Education in the United States (New York, 1929), p. 24. 
*Cubberley, E. P., Public Education in the United States (Cambridge, 1935), 
p. 376. 

*Tbid. 
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was continued with the expansion of the high schools and is still in 
force as the fifth year of high school study. 

The training offered in the early academies was not very effective, 
but the academy movement was of paramount importance in calling 
the attention of the public to the need of qualified teachers. The 
beginning of philanthropic, or school, societies and the publication 
of educational journals were the principal means of bringing before 
the general public the necessity of trained teachers. In this the 
academy was the forerunner of the normal school. Whatever peda- 
gogical instruction was given to teachers in the period between 1751 
and 1879 was given by the academies and normal schools, with the 
possible exception of a few colleges which offered such training 
sporadically. 

It was early seen by the friends of education that private and 
public academies alone could not meet the demands for teachers in 
the common schools and newly-established public secondary schools. 
The success attained by teachers who had received some professional 
training was so much superior to that attained by those who had not 
that school communities demanded the services of teachers who had 
received training in “schoolkeeping.” 

As early as 1823 the Reverend Samuel R. Hall opened a 
private teacher-training school for the purpose of giving pedagogical 
instruction to prospective teachers.° In this early normal school 
Hall gave lectures on the art of teaching, reviewed the subjects 
taught in the common schools, and gave practice to his students in 
the local rural schools. His book, Lectures in School Keeping, had 
extensive sale and great influence in New England, in the Middle 
West, and in other sections. In Kentucky 26,000 copies were pur- 
chased and placed in the hands of teachers. Lack of finances and 
patronage forced Hall to suspend his normal school in 1830, when 
he became connected with Andover Academy, where he continued 
his teacher-training classes.® 

In 1827 James G. Carter opened a private normal in Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. After a few years he appealed to the legislature for 
aid, under the conviction that it is the duty of the state to educate 
its teachers. Being denied assistance, he became a militant expositor 
of the need of teacher-training facilities and upon his election to 
the legislature vigorously championed his ideas. In his capacity as 
chairman of the Committee on Education he was instrumental in 
securing the creation of the first state board of education in the 

*Ibid., p. 377. 


*Ibid., p. 378. 
“Ibid., p. 375. 
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United States. With the aid of Horace Mann and Robert Charles 
Winthrop, he succeeded in having the first state normal school estab- 
lished in 1839. At a later date similar work in behalf of normal 
schools was carried on in Connecticut and Rhode Island by Henry 
Barnard.* 

Another important private normal school was established at Leb- 
anon, Ohio, by Alfred Holbrook in 1855. From the first it enjoyed 
great popularity, and out of its student body came many noted edu- 
cators of later years. Likewise the Oswego Normal, established by 
E. A. Sheldon in 1861, played a prominent part in the introduction 
and popularization of Pestalozzian ideas and was for several decades 
the outstanding teacher-training institution in this country. 

The normal school developed slowly on account of the competition 
offered it by the academies. From 1839 to 1860 there were but a 
dozen normals in existence in the country, and all were located in New 
England and the Middle West. Saint Louis, under the leadership 
of its superintendent of schools, W. T. Harris, established a city 
normal school in 1857. The academic subjects in these early normal 
schools were mostly of secondary school level. The professional in- 
struction consisted mainly in a review of the subjects taught in the 
elementary schools, courses in the “Theory and Art of Teaching,” and, 
in some cases, practice teaching. No body of professional knowledge 
as yet existed—no applied psychology, no child study, no philosophy 
of education. These normal schools, however, had great influence in 
directing attention to the introduction of the study of education in 
universities and colleges. The department of education in our Ameri- 
can universities is very largely an American development despite the 
fact that university instruction in pedagogy had its inception in 
Germany in the eighteenth century.® 

In the private colleges little interest seemingly existed in the prep- 
aration of teachers. There is evidence to indicate however that some 
college authorities as early as the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury sought to include in their courses subjects of a professional 
nature. These courses were possibly a consequence of the establish- 
ment and the expansion of the public school system and of the 
general interest of the nation in intellectual advancement. 

In his inaugural address as chancellor of the University of Nash- 
ville in 1824, Philip Lindsley (1786-1855) stressed the need of pro- 
fessional subjects in the university, but he was not able to arouse 
enough interest in the South. The faculty of Amherst College, 


"Knight, op. cit., p. 199. 

*Cubberley, op. cit., pp. 226 ff. 

"Whitney, Allen S., Training of Teachers in University of Michigan (Ann 
Arbor, 1930), p. 1. 
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likewise, in 1826, recommended the creation of a department of 
education in the college, but the trustees, showing little or no interest 
in the matter, refused to approve the plan.1° The expense incident 
to a new department was no doubt a powerful factor in their decision. 

In 1832 the University of New York, authorizing a chair of the 
philosophy of education, appointed Thomas H. Gallaudet as pro- 
fessor; but there is no evidence to show that the chair ever func- 
tioned. Brown University, under the administration of President 
Wayland, in 1851, created a chair of didactics, and appointed Samuel 
Greene of the Providence Schools to fill it. After three or four years 
the department was abandoned because of lack of support.'' In 1853 
Horace Mann established a department of education in Antioch 
College, but perforce curtailed its activities at the time of the Civil 
War.'2 Other institutions—as the University of Indiana in 1852, 
University of Wisconsin in 1856, University of Kansas in 1876—or- 
ganized training classes on a distinctively elementary or normal 
school level. 

It is in the Middle West however that interest was first generated 
toward the scientific study of education and for higher scholastic 
qualifications for teaching.’ The new states, peopled mostly by immi- 
grants from New England, early made provisions in their constitu- 
tions for educational systems. The federal land grants fostered the 
establishment of the common schools, and later legislation provided 
for the tax-supported secondary schools. Leaders lost no time in 
making the region so educationally conscious that at an early date 
all the new states provided institutions for the professional training 
of teachers. Michigan and Iowa were the first states to establish 
departments of education in the state universities. 

A movement to open a department of education at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1849 resulted in the establishment of the normal 
school at Ypsilanti.* Previous to this time the constitution of 
Michigan (1837) had made provision for the establishment of 
“branches” of the university at different points in the state. Some 
of these branches provided for teacher training of elementary char- 
acter. Some refused admission to women; others which did admit 
them prescribed the courses of study. By 1855, when the state with- 
drew its assistance, only a few branches had been established ; though 
the majority closed their doors, several continued operations as sec- 
ondary schools or small colleges.‘ 

“Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. XI, p. 406 ff. 

“Education Review (1900), p. 113. 

“Whitney, op. cit., p. 8. 

*Hubbell, Leigh H., Development of University Departments of Education 


in Sia States of the Middle West (Washington, 1924), p. 6. 
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In 1855 the University of Iowa created a normal department 
which in 1873 it elevated to college level. Under the leadership of 
Professor Stephen N. Fellows, courses were offered in economy of 
classroom management and related subjects. His official position 
was originally designated as Professor of Moral Science and Didactics, 
but five years later the title was changed to the Chair of Mental and 
Moral Science and Didactics.'° Professor Fellows however did not 
‘devote his full time to the teaching of courses in education. As 
his classes were generally small, he taught courses in other depart- 
ments as the need arose. Contemporary with this movement to estab- 
lish chairs of education in American universities the College of 
Preceptors of Bloomsburg, England, in 1872 created a chair of edu- 
cation, and appointed Joseph Payne to give instruction in the Science 
and Art of Education..* In 1876 S. S. Laurie was appointed to a 
similar position in the University of Edinburgh. 

As early as 1869 Superintendent W. H. Payne of the Adrian, 
Michigan, schools presented a resolution to the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation asking that it go on record as favoring the establishment of 
a department of education in the University of Michigan. After 
much discussion, this resolution failed because the faculty and friends 
of the normal school opposed it. They feared that the establishment 
of the department would seriously affect the influence and preroga- 
tives of the normal.!? 

Superintendent Payne’s idea that the teachers in the secondary 
and the union schools of the state should have higher professional 
and scholastic preparation than that given by the normal school was 
not new. As early as 1852 President Tappan had expressed similar 
views to the regents. In 1858 special teachers’ courses in Latin 
and Greek were introduced in the university curriculum. Through 
the influence and interest of Superintendent J. M. Gregory, President 
Tappan had courses in education offered in the university in 1861; 
and Gregory gave instruction in the organization and management 
of schools, and in educational philosophy. Superintendent Gregory 
gave these courses for three consecutive years without any com- 
pensation.'® 

Dr. James Burrill Angell, who became president of the University 
of Michigan in 1871, was highly in favor of adding a department 
of education and proposed to the regents “that some instruction in 
pedagogics would be very helpful to our senior class. Many are 
called directly from the university to the management of large schools, 


*S. F. Fellows to Payne, November 17, 1879. 
*Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. III, p. 653. 
= op. cit., 30. 
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some of them to the superintendency of the schools of a town. Some 
familiar lectures on these subjects would be of essential service to 
them.’"* The regents took no definite action at the time, but the presi- 
dent continued to bring this vital matter before them for four con- 
secutive years. Though such a step was an innovation, the regents 
had previously given their permission to such “New Departures” as 
the admission of women in the university and later the accreditation 
of the high schools by the university. There seems to be two or three 
possible reasons why the regents took no action on this proposal of 
the president at the time; the belief perhaps that the creation of 
such a department would encroach on the domains of the normal 
school; the finances of the university precluded the establishment of 
such a department; and the teaching profession as a whole and the 
masses in general evinced but little concern in the matter. 

In his 1878 report to the regents President Angell again stated :2° 
“T venture to repeat a suggestion I have made in a previous report 
that it would be of essential service to the cause of education in the 
state if a course of pedagogics could be given here by some com- 
petent man. Our new system would easily yield a place for such 
instruction.” 

A few interested schoolmen—notably Professors Bellows and 
Putnam, of the Normal; Professors Cocker, Demmon, and Olney, of 
the University ; Superintendents Owen, of Lapeer; Payne, of Adrian; 
and J. C. Jones, of East Saginaw—wrote and. spoke in favor 
of a chair of education in the university. Payne and Jones wrote 
the regents as individuals that at least an opportunity should be 
offered to teachers to receive training in the university because the 
greater number of graduates became principals or superintendents 
of schools. This argument was probably the main reason why the 
regents finally consented to authorize President Angell to set such 
a department in operation in 1879. 

This decision of the regents to create a department of education 
in the university was the subject of much controversy. Many con- 
sidered it the “fifth wheel” of a wagon, and the substitution of 
method for academic attainment; the faculty of Harvard University 
disapproved it.2 Dr. Hanus says: “In those days anybody stand- 
ing for the university study of education stood for a sham.”22 Some 
of the faculty members of Michigan University openly derided it. 
The State Normal School considered such a step as an intrusion 
in its field. General interest was displayed throughout the country 
“Proceedings of the Regents (1874), p. 390. 
"Ibid. (1878), p. 289. 


"School Review, Vol. VIII, s 157. 
"School and Society, Vol. XV (1922), p. 88. 
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by educators in the establishment of this chair of education, some 
expressing great satisfaction in seeing the study of education of- 
fered on the university level. 

President Angell appointed Superintendent William Harold Payne 
to the newly-created chair of the science and art of teaching on June 
25, 1879, and gave him complete charge in mapping out the courses 
which he deemed proper for carrying the provisions and aims of 
the department.** Professor Payne’s appointment was widely ac- 
claimed throughout the state and nation; in Dean Whitney’s words, 
“Payne brought to the new chair a keen analytic mind, broad vision, 
well-balanced judgment, philosophical temperament, and a wealth of 
varied and successful practical experience covering every phase of 
public school service from the rural school to the very doors of the 
university.’’** 

Two major obstacles confronted Professor Payne in the organiza- 
tion of his work—the jealous anxiety of the normal school and the 
general skepticism of university men as to the need or even the pos- 
sibility of scientific work in education. 

President Angell was aware of the attitude of the normal as 
in his report to the regents he said: “We desire it most clearly un- 
derstood that we have no intention of invading the territory of our 
neighbors, the normal school.”*> And to Professor Payne he wrote 
in returning a manuscript which Payne had written stating his views 
on the purposes and functions of the new department: “Your form 
of circular seemed to me very good. . . . I modified a few state- 
ments so as not to hit our normal friends.”** 

To overcome this obstacle Payne so delimited his field as not to 
encroach on that of the normal school, an act which did much to 
bring about cordial relations between the two institutions. 

The second obstacle previously mentioned was one with which 
Professor Payne had to do battle for a long time, for the more in- 
fluential members of the faculty doubted the value of a department 
of education, and as later events were to show the importance of 
that department was underrated. And though Burke Aaron Hins- 
dale, Professor Payne’s successor (1887-1900), states that this state 
of mind soon gave way to general appreciation and conviction, this 
view is not altogether borne out by the later history of the de- 
partment.?’ 

Payne’s views on the purposes of this department, five in num- 
ber, were published in a pamphlet in 1879 and thereafter incor- 

angel to Payne, June 27, 1879. 

S. Whitney to the writer, wae 10, 1934, 

it osetia op. cit. (1879), p. 389. 


*Angell to Payne, July 17, Abts.” 
"Hubbell, op. cit., 62. 
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porated in the university catalog where they remained unchanged 
for half a century. This statement of purpose has provided “sane 
guideposts for administration, legislation, and reflection.’ 

1. To fit the university students for the higher positions in the 
public school service. 

2. To promote the study of educational science. 

3. To teach the history of education and of educational systems 
and doctrines. 

4. To secure to teaching the rights, prerogatives, and advantages 
of a profession. 

5. To give a more perfect unity to our educational systems by 
bringing the secondary school into closer relations with the 
university. 

As a pioneer professor of education, Payne did not believe in 
offering facilities for practice teaching to his students.2® The train- 
ing school to him was distinctly a normal school agency not proper 
to the university study of education. By the turn of the century how- 
ever, as experimentation in the field of psychology progressed, he 
came to believe that under certain conditions prospective teachers 
could benefit from a model or training school. 

In the organization of his courses Professor Payne faced diffi- 
culties; he had no precedents and no foundation upon which to build. 
The science of education was new; practically no literature on the 
subject suitable for advanced study existed and that which existed 
dealt with the art phase of education. His aim was not to build his 
courses on empiricism nor to teach education as an art; it was to 
treat education as an applied science. So regarding it, he hoped to 
discover fundamental principles which the student could use through- 
out his teaching career. ‘Nothing is more sterile than a mere rule 
or method, nothing more fruitful than an underlying principle,” he 
stated in his Outline of Educational Doctrines.*® With this in view, 
he considered education in three main phases or parts—the practical, 
the scientific, and the historical. As he realized that the general 
public anticipated practical ends, he offered a course dealing with 
the art phase of the subject, but he continually stressed the under- 
lying principles and doctrines. His first course, which he called 
“Practical,” embraced school supervision, grading courses of study, 
examinations, school hygiene, school law, and school discipline. His 
second course, “Historical, Philosophical, and Critical,” dealt with 
the history of education, the comparison and criticism of the systems 


*Whitney, op. cit., 43. 
“Hubbell, op. cit., 62. 
*Payne, Outline of Educational Doctrines (New York, 1886), p. 111. 
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of different countries, the outlines of educational science, and a crit- 
ical discussion of theories and methods. Thirty-two students elected 
one or the other of these courses—a half century later 3,500 pursued 
similar courses in the university.*' 

Following the lead of Michigan and Iowa, the following colleges 
established departments of education: Wisconsin in 1881, John Hop- 
kins in 1883, Cornell in 1886, Clark in 1889, Harvard in 1892, and 
in other leading universities. Though the movement was slow, some 
fifteen colleges were offering university instruction in pedagogy in 
1900. Since that date, however, the number has increased rapidly 
and practically every university has a department or school of educa- 
tion providing scientific study of education—amply attesting to the 
vision and wisdom of the leading figure in the creation of such an 
important unit in the professional training of teachers—William H. 
Payne. 


“Whitney, op. cit., 174. 


One of the disturbing elements in our 
democracy is the fact that the same public 
opinion which arouses itself to secure for 
the striking laborer a fair and livable 
wage will accept with complacency and 
indifference an underpaid teaching per- 
sonnel, the real preservers of our demo- 
cratic institutions.—J. E. WINDROW. 
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UNIFYING ELEMENTS IN COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 


For some years the term community has been in general use in 
discussions concerning country life. So popular has this use of the 
term community become that it might be called a fad. We hear of 
community centers, community buildings, community workers, com- 
munity organizations, community leadership, and of various other 
things, all with community as an adjective. Now an adjective is 
supposed to describe. Does this word community in any way de- 
scribe the nouns which it modifies? In other words, do we really 
know what. we are talking about when we speak of a community in 
the country? 

There have been various proposals as to definitions that would 
help the community worker clear up such doubts as might exist in 
his mind as to what and where his communities were. One of the 
earliest of these proposed definitions is that proposed by Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson. He attempts to establish a community on the basis of 
a “team haul” from a given center. That is, a man is considered 
a member of a community if in a day’s drive with a loaded wagon 
he can reach and return from the given center. This allows for 
differences in roads, making automatically a smaller community 
where roads are bad than would be the case where roads are 
good. There can be no question but that there are places where 
the community is pretty well set apart on the basis of the people 
who can reach a given center. This has been true in the past more 
than it is now. The sparse pioneer community consisted funda- 
mentally of the people who could get together in case of need. The 
situation still prevails in certain sections of the country, either where 
the population is sparse, or where there are physical features that 
seriously interfere with communication. There are, however, an 
increasing number of farmers who live where they have a reasonable 
choice of market, and who can reach two or more centers without 
undue effort. 

Dr. Butterfield has defined the community as follows: “A true 
community is more or less a social organization with enough inde- 
pendence to have its own specialized institutions.” If this defini- 
tion be accepted, it seems obvious that throughout a good deal of 
the “open” country there are no communities in any such sense of 
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the word. In other words, organizations have not been perfected 
which in any sense may be considered to include all the people. 

Dr. Galpin has approached this question from a little different 
angle, in that he has considered the community to mean a common- 
ness of interest. He has conducted extensive studies, largely in the 
state of Wisconsin, to determine the extent of. various of the com- 
mon interests. Starting from the village or small town as a center, 
he has found out how far in each direction people come for various 
things in the village. In this way he has mapped accurately the 
extent of the church community by showing how far people come 
to the church. In the same way he shows the extent of the trade 
community by showing how far people come for trade at the stores 
in the center, for shipping at the railroad station, for banking, and 
so forth. 

Dr. Galpin’s chief contribution to the discussion is really the 
recognition of the fact that many features of community life are 
functional. Following his thought, it is easily seen that in reality 
there are many communities occupying the same territory, over- 
lapping and interlocking in a variety of ways. For example, a bank- 
ing community is very likely to be more extensive than a grocery- 
store community, and may include many such smaller trade com- 
munities. Church communities frequently are interrelated; that is, 
no church is likely to serve all the people of a given territory. 

This overlapping and interrelationship of the various functions 
in any territory frequently make it difficult to find a community cen- 
ter in the sense of a center that serves all the needs of the territory. 
The school community is a unit readily recognized, but it may not, in 
fact usually does not, coincide with the church community, or the 
trade community, or the recreational community. 

The various interests to be served in a real community center 
are analyzed by Dr. Carver in his bulletin on “The Organization of 
a Rural Community.” He divides the needs into two general classes— 
the business needs and the social needs. As business needs he lists 
better farm production, better marketing facilities, better means of 
securing farm supplies, better credit facilities, and better communi- 
cation particularly by roads and telephones. As social needs he lists 
better educational facilities, better sanitation, better opportunities 
for recreation, beautification of the countryside, and better home eco- 
nomics. Without taking time to consider the possible shortcomings 
of this classification, its bearing on the question of functional com- 
munities is obvious. There may be a community of interest in 
securing better farm production, and this community may not at all 
coincide with the community for recreational purposes. Or, though 
the needs may be coextensive and like in nature, the better farm 
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production need may be fairly well served, while the need for better 
credit facilities may be fundamentally unmet. In other words, many 
of the communities in the country are potential, rather than actual. 
They represent needs where no means of meeting the needs is well 
in hand. 

Aside from the functional relationships which are recognized in 
the rural community of the future, there are certain social and eco- 
nomic elements that deserve recognition, though we can give them 
no more than a passing mention here. The race element is very 
prominent, and where there are representatives of two or more races, 
as is almost universally true throughout the South, the differences 
must be clearly recognized and provided for. Failure to do so leads 
to situations that are most deplorable, as witness certain aspects of 
the investigation of the status of renters. Religion may serve as a 
hindrance to real community development along functional lines in 
cases where there are strongly divergent beliefs. So too nationality, 
language, marked differences in education or in mental ability, and 
distance may serve to break up the functional community. 

All of these facts point strongly to the need for integrating ele- 
ments; elements that will tend to overcome the differences pointed 
out and others like them, and to bring together a real consideration 
of the various needs of the people, with some interrelating of the 
functions about which the community of the country must be built. 

Various agencies have been suggested as the proper ones for 
doing this work. There is time only for a rather superficial con- 
sideration of the more important, or at least more commonly con- 
sidered, agencies. 

Prominent among such agencies is the church. Because of its 
wide distribution, its lofty idealism, and great power in controlling 
the conduct of its members, it is looked upon as a candidate for the 
job of bringing together the various functions of community life, re- 
lating them to each other, and, in a sense, building communities from 
the raw materials available. The modern church and the ministers 
are in fact working definitely and consciously toward this end. In 
their attempt to make the church fulfill this function they are handi- 
capped by a good many elements. In the first place, the tradition 
of the church is often actually opposed to having the church concern 
itself with activities not definitely and commonly recognized as re- 
ligious. There is a good deal of opposition to the country minister 
who attempts in any real way to meet the recreational needs of the 
young people, or who becomes actively associated with the business 
life of the people. He is often requested very pointedly to “stick to 
his preaching.” Even when this tradition can be overcome there 
is the further difficulty that the sectarianism of the past is still so 
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strong as to prevent the minister from reaching many of the people 
in most communities. It is true that the church has succeeded in 
overcoming these objections to some extent. The socialized preacher 
is meeting with some success, and church federation or consolidation 
is making headway. While recognizing this fact, and wishing the 
church workers every possible success in their work, it still seems 
that the objections pointed out will prevent the church from serving 
as such a unifying agency for country communities in the near future, 
at least. 

The county councils, under slightly varying names in the dif- 
ferent states, are being organized with the avowed purpose of fur- 
thering community organization. The work of these councils is yet 
a new thing, and it shows many interesting features. The organiza- 
tion as planned provides machinery for the various phases of coun- 
try life. It is to be hoped that they may come to a realization of 
the possibilities inherent in the organization. That they may fail 
to do so is shown by the work they are doing in many instances. 
The emphasis is easily placed on one function to the exclusion of the 
others. Their programs are commonly concerned chiefly with the 
business needs given by Dr. Carver. Such work is valuable, and the 
councils seem to be doing it well. Unless they speedily recognize the 
social needs and begin to work actively for meeting them, however, 
there will still be the need for a coordinating, integrating agency 
that will bring them into a proper relationship and perspective in 
community building. 

The public school has been frequently mentioned as the agency 
which can most easily reach all the people, and can therefore best 
serve as an integrating force for community building. As a matter 
of fact, the school is concerned with all of the needs listed by Dr. 
Carver either as business or social needs. It is true, too, that the 
school has not the same handicap that the church has because of its 
sectarianism. The tradition of the school, however, is somewhat 
hampering. There is still vigorous objection to the teacher who at- 
tempts to make the schools enter fully into all phases of community 
life, particularly with adults. The school is looked upon as a place 
where things should be taught, whatever that may mean, rather than 
a place where things should be done. The teacher, correspondingly, 
is looked upon as a person who is to talk, but one must not pay too 
much attention to what he says, and he is not expected to do very 
much. This tradition, like that of the church, is being overcome, but 
it seems a pretty slow progress to many who are anxious for the 
dawn of the day when we shall find real communities with organiza- 
tions to serve the people in an all-round way. 
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There is another integrating element in community life that is 
not always recognized, since it is not in any way represented in the 
organization of most of the communities. That is the fact that in 
most instances the people working in the different organizations for 
the promotion of country life are identical. That is to say, the church 
leader, the school trustee, and the president of the community council 
may be the same man. This makes for an integration in the smaller 
communities that is much better than we have any right to expect 
from so clumsy an organization, or series of organizations. This 
element in the situation is one of the most hopeful that is to be 
found. As long as the same persons are doing the work of the various 
organizations there is reasonable correlation of effort. This element 
fails chiefly in that there is no sure way to provide for all the in- 
terests of all the people. The leaders do not always recognize all 
the needs, and there is no way for finding and meeting the needs not 
recognized by the leaders. 

Four integrating elements in community progress have been 
pointed out, with a superficial stateme..t of some of the principal 
strengths and weaknesses of each. What the dominant element mak- 
ing for the real building and development of country life and country 
communities may be is impossible to say. The present state of con- 
fusion seems to be with us to stay for some time. The church and 
school both have the advantage of extensive organizations to start 
with, and certain handicaps that the traditions of those organizations 
impose. The community councils avoid the handicap of tradition, 
but lack the extensive organization, and seem to be in the control 
of leaders who fail to see clearly some of the fundamental needs. 
Meanwhile the leaders of country life are working with such tools 
as they find to their hands. The institution or organization that 
can offer them the means of meeting community needs most readily 
will without doubt prove to be the dominant element in integrating 
and building community life and in bringing about community 
progress. 

For teachers it may be well to stress the importance of the service 
that the school can and should render. If slang may be pardoned, 
one might say that it is strictly “up to the teachers” to make the 
school in reality the integrating force that it should be. This means 
a thoroughgoing consideration of the needs of country people, and 
definite steps to meet those needs, both in the curriculum and in the 
community activities of the schools. The challenge is direct, and it 
applies at this moment. 





ACCREDITED NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
SELECTIVE COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


EDWARD E. REDCAY 
Research Associate, The John F. Slater Fund 


In a publication,’ which in some respects is the most complete 
analysis of the Negro secondary-school situation since the epoch- 
making study by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of the Phe!p-Stokes Fund 
in 1915, it was revealed that there are at least 2,003 public schools 
for Negroes in the South offering some secondary educational offer- 
ings. Of these schools, 807 were four-year secondary schools and 
they enrolled 120,419 pupils in the high school grades. Three hun- 
dred sixty-seven of the 807 four-year schools have been accredited 
by the authorities in state departments of education. Thirty-nine of 
these state-accredited schools have also been placed upon the ac- 
credited list of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools ;* six have been accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools; and two are included in the list 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Of the total number of students enrolled in all public Negro secondary 
schools, 79,265, or 53.3 per cent, were found in the 367 accredited 
four-year high schools. The fact that 224 of these accredited schools 
are located in urban communities indicates an unfavorable distribu- 
tion of secondary educational opportunity for rural high-school 
students. 

It should be mentioned that wide differences in methods and 
standards for accrediting exist among the several states. In all but 
three states, secondary schools for Negroes are accredited on the 
same basis as schools for white. There is a tendency among the sev- 
eral states to accredit the larger Negro schools, and standards reflect 
the familiar characteristics of the more privileged urban schools. 
Some indication of the wide differences in practices and standards 
employed in accrediting is at least partially reflected in the numbers 
of such schools listed by states. Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina reported a total for the four states of but sixteen 
public Negro secondary schools fully accredited for four-year work 
in 1933. All are located in large urban centers. On the other hand, 
North Carolina had accredited ninety-nine secondary schools for 


Negroes, which were almost equally distributed with respect to rural 
and urban location. 


*Redcay, E. E.: County Training Schools and Public Secondary Education for 
Negroes in the South. Washington, D. C., The John F. Slater Fund, 1935. 
*Listed as of December 8, 1933. 
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An important phase of a recent investigation conducted by the 
author involved an extensive field trip wherein visits to many schools 
were made in order to secure knowledge of use in the interpretation 
of data, and to assist in validating conclusions. The outstanding 
impression gained was that certain states, such as Louisiana and 
South Carolina, possessed unaccredited secondary schools which com- 
pared favorably with accredited schools in other states, such as 
North Carolina and Virginia. Similar comparisons would hold good 
for other states. 

This is not a criticism of the accredited standards in any one 
state. It does reflect, in a measure, the attitude of certain states 
toward the general problem of accrediting public secondary schools 
for Negroes. 

It is generally conceded that the fundamental purpose of accredit- 
ing is to improve the quality of educational offering. Students at- 
tending such schools, in general, should be better prepared to con- 
tinue their education in higher institutions than those attending un- 
accredited schools. Since Negro educational authorities have been 
urging greater selectivity in admissions to colleges in order to reduce 
the large number of poorly prepared students who enter, the num- 
ber of Negro students enrolled in accredited schools is highly im- 
portant. If selection is to be exercised, then a sufficient number of 
subjects to make it feasible must be available. 

In a study of representative public and private schools in the 
Southern States it was reported that, of those who enroll in Negro 
secondary schools, only 8.6 per cent remain to graduate.* Thirty- 
five per cent of these graduates continue their education in some 
college or university.* 

Because the author was unable to ascertain how many of the 
9,868 Negro pupils, who were enrolled in the 112 private schools, 
were in the ninety-four schools which were accredited,® the entire 
number was added to the 79,265 pupils who were reported as being 
enrolled in public accredited schools in 1934. For purposes of the 
discussion which follows it can reasonably be assumed that 89,133 
would include all Negro secondary pupils who were in accredited high 
schools in the South in 1934. Using this number and on the basis 
of 8.6 per cent, about 7,600 Negro secondary pupils could be expected 
to be graduated by the accredited schools. Of this number, thirty-five 


per cent, or approximately 2,600 students, could be expected to go 
on to college. 


*Caliver, Ambrose: Secondary Education for Negroes. United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 7, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., p. 56. 

‘Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

*Ibid., pp. 14, 26. 
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A recent study of 112 out of 118 public and private Negro col- 
leges and universities reported 9,461 students enrolled in the fresh- 
man class.° Of this number, approximately three-quarters, or 7,035 
youths, came from southern states.. When the number of those ad- 
mitted to higher institutions is more than double the number grad- 
uated by the better secondary schools, it is obvious that the problem 
of selective admissions has a direct relationship to the number of 
accredited schools. As things stand now, it is likely that the better 
higher institutions will be able to exercise some selection, while the 
remainder will have to be far less selective until the general level of 
secondary schools for Negroes is raised. Seen from the point of view 
of college entrance, it should be desirable to encourage Negro sec- 
ondary schools to meet accrediting requirements. On the other hand, 
it is equally desirable that schools be adequately adapted to meet the 
needs of the vast majority who do not go on to higher institutions. 
There is nothing necessarily inherent in the function of accrediting 
to prevent the realization of all secondary educational objectives. 


“The John F. Slater Fund: Proceedings and Reports. For the year ending 
June 30, 1934, pp. 16-21. 


*Caliver, Ambrose: op. cit., p. 10. 





MEETING THE PUPIL’S NEEDS IN THE ARTS 


GEORGE S. DUTCH 
Peabody College 


During the severe winter of 1917-18 the school system where I 
served as supervisor of fine and industrial arts was shut down for 
fourteen weeks because of inability to obtain coal. When the fuel 
administrator finally lifted his ban, our superintendent called a con- 
ference of principals and supervisors to consider the necessary ad- 
justments in the school program which would permit promotion of 
pupils with the least possible damage to grade standards. I remem- 
ber making the initial offer to cut generously the time allotment for 
my particular field. More vividly I recall the superintendent’s veto to 
my suggestion. His emphatic statement that the last subjects to be 
cut should be those affording an enjoyment and an enrichment of 
life—art, industrial arts, domestic arts, music, and physical educa- 
tion; that the child needed these activities as a relief from the re- 
strictions of the more traditional subjects. 

To me the basic contribution of the arts to the pupil’s needs lies in 
this suggestion of providing full opportunity for developing the fine 
art of living as the normal heritage of every child. This objective 
seems even more imperative in these days of the great depression 
than it did during the Great War. 

In earlier days and to a regrettable extent even today in some 
places, instruction in art seemed focused on those chosen few who 
showed special aptitudes and art abilities. Under such a point of 
view art might justly be classified as a luxury subject, a fad and a 
frill. Many of you can recollect your early schoolroom experiences 
in drawing and still wonder why you were called upon to make stilted 
drawings of common objects, a clover blossom, or even a landscape. 
Doubtless you chafed under such a procedure and perhaps arrived at 
the mistaken idea that art was the business only of the artist. 

A present-day conception of arts education embraces the broad 
range of all the visual and space arts, including not only architecture, | 
sculpture, and painting, but industrial art, graphic art, advertising 
art, domestic or household art, civic art, and theatre art. Closely 
linked to the visual arts are the audible arts, especially music. No 
longer do we make a distinction between the simple arts of life and 
the so-called fine arts; they all make their contribution to the efficien- 
cies, the comforts, and the pleasures of life. 
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“Art for everyday life” is the justifiable objective for all arts edu- 
cation. Only on such a proposition can arts education establish itself 
as a constructive force in our social, economic, and industrial life. 
The arts are not for “the few” but for “the many,” for the many have 
to use them. Witness the thousands of man-made objects surround- 
ing us in our everyday life. Consider for example the automobile 
in its transition from one of the ugliest creations of thirty years ago 
to its present state of beauty, or compare yesterday’s golden-oak ice- 
box with today’s gleaming mechanical refrigerator. People who know 
better things demand better things. As consumers continually exer- 
cising powers of discrimination, we bear a practical relation to the 
business and civic interests of every community. 

The East Indian philosopher Coomaraswamy says, “Artists are not 
special kinds of men, but all men are special kinds of artists.” In- 
terpreted, this means that each individual is constantly using the 
power of discrimination whether conscious of it or not, and that we 
are therefore all artists in some degree. In this day when people 
buy rather than make most of the things they use the element of 
selection is most definitely an art experience. The pioneer of a cen- 
tury ago made the table or the chair he needed for his home. If he 
were a master craftsman he produced a result that looked well and 
that may still exist as a prized possession by his descendants. His 
great-grandson however merely selects and pays for his table or chair 
in a store where there are many more that other people buy. But 
in both cases there is the same sense of need, the same difficulty in 
securing what is needed, and the same satisfaction in the possession 
of an attractive piece of furniture. 

Nothing is of greater practical value to the pupil than good taste. 
His ability to apply his taste to personal problems of dress and to 
matters of home and school afford him a source of happiness he will 
never lose. Appreciation of the arts is essentially an outgrowth of 
environment, experience, participation in creative art work, and 
observation of the work of others and of nature itself. It is a slowly 
growing process continuing throughout life. It is evident that the 
pupil should be surrounded in the home and at school with what he 
recognizes as the best in taste. Best of course does not mean the most 
expensive; it means that which is most suitable to its desired purpose. 
The final consideration in engendering art appreciation rests with 
the ability of the teacher to appreciate. No one can expect to bring 
to another the enjoyment of something for which he entertains no 
enthusiasm. 

The development of taste and appreciation is far more important 
than the acquisition of skills in art, industrial arts, home economics, 
and music. However, appreciation is not the result of just contact; 
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it is a matter of information and knowledge. Appreciation also comes 
through the joy of creative expression on the part of the pupil. Actual 
experiences with the materials and processes of creative activities in 
the arts is essential to a full measure of satisfaction and enjoyment. 
While the school at its best will not neglect children with special 
interests and abilities, it will not force a technical or vocational pro- 
gram in its shops and studies as the means of satisfying the cultural 
needs of the many. The emphasis in the fields of the arts must be 
on the things which will provide the future citizens opportunity for 
making the most wholesome and worthy use of their leisure through 
trained ability to appreciate good art, good music, and good literature, 
and engage in other healthful recreations of mind and body. 


J . 


According to Webster and the United States 
Census, an illiterate is “one unable to read.” Sup- 
pose the definition were enlarged to include those 
who can read but do not. . . . It is unfortunately 
true that in the thirteen southern states nearly 
twenty-two million people—sixty-six per cent of 
the population—live in communities without pub- 
lic libraries. But what can we think of the eleven 
million who had access to libraries, and borrowed 
an average of three books each during 1935? 
What of those who did not even borrow books, 
much less buy them? We wonder how many vir- 
tual illiterates there are in the teaching profes- 
sion. . . —M. LANNING SHANE. 
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EDITORIAL 


1.41 SESSIONS 

A somewhat careful study, completed twelve years ago, of certain 
phases of rural education in a fairly typical Kentucky county indicated 
that the average tenure of a teacher was 1.41 sessions. It is not likely 
that transiency among teachers was more acute in Kentucky then than 
in a large group of other states. Nor is it certain that teachers have 
yet found a satisfactory cure for their wanderlust. The diagnosis of 
the situation would be relatively simple if the teacher moved on after 
1.41 years under the motive of a reasonable increase in salary. But 
increases in the study mentioned were too slight to suggest much 
significance. It was something else that made gypsies of them. The 
study revealed that they not only changed communities early and 
often but, with similar versatility, shifted to other activities as well. 
An undesirable social state is hinted at when teaching is considered 
as a sort of oasis on the hot and arid march to the law office, or the 
pulpit, or the market. It was, and likely remains, absurd to speak 
of a teaching “profession,” particularly when applied to our rural 
schools. A profession is a permanent matter. One studies medicine 
who expects to spend his life in its practice. Furthermore, he does 
not plan to move often, two or three times at the most. When a 
lawyer or doctor moves over into another town to practice his profes- 
sion it, being news, is mentioned in the papers. No one is interested 
in the peregrinations of a rural teacher. It is the usual thing. 


Many factors entered into this transiency: boarding facilities, build- 
ings and equipment, roads, pay, and the like, but the thought persists 
that the major influence was the teachers’ shortage of training, of 
skill in the practice of the fine art of teaching. A teacher who works 
poorly shifts often both by reason of a lack of pride in his own “pro- 
fessional” achievement and the failure of his patrons to lend any 
substantial endorsement to his continuance. 


It is known that the tenure of teachers in the cities and even in 
the consolidated schools has lengthened until today it answers favor- 
ably to the demands of a profession. But the tenure status of teachers 
in the one- and two-teacher schools remains disturbing. It has likely 
improved some but there still exists much more than a possibility that 
a “new” teacher will ring the bell on the opening day of your rural 
school this or next month. 
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*#%%* Five-Star Selections—June-July, 1936 


*****LAMB, RUTH D. American chamber of horrors; the truth about food 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1936. 419p. $2.50. 

The story of the government’s efforts to protect us from impure food and drugs. 
Lamb, Chief Educational Officer of the United States Food and Drug Administration, 
spares no details in describing some of the frauds perpetrated on American consumers. A 
book that will cause readers to take more care in their marketing. 


*****SHAW, IRWIN. Bury the dead. Random House, ¢1936. 
Introduced under WPA auspices, this powerful, stirring drama has had an impressive 
Built upon the idea that a group of soldiers killed in action refuse burial, the 
play is ironic, somber, an extraordinary castigation of war.—H. L 


Miss 


107p. $1.00. 








Professional Literature 


***BaRKER, TOMMIE Dora. Libraries 
of the South; a report on developments, 
1930-1935. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1936. 215p. $1.75. 

Five miraculous years and all that was accom- 
plished in them for libraries in the South. 
When the next history of this region is written 
the author will of necessity have to draw heavi- 
ly from this volume, because the materials in- 
cluded are of concern not only to libraries, but 
to the culture and very life of the South. 


*BENTLEY, J. E. Problem children; 
an introduction to the study of chil- 
dren in the light of their physiological, 
psychological, and social status. W. 


W. Norton & Company, Inc., ¢c1936. 
437p. $2.75. 

A significant contribution to an important 
phase of American education. The author is 
professor of education and psychology in Amer- 
ican University, and the book is based on his 
University of Colorado lectures. 


****BOGOSLOVSKY, B. B. The ideal 
school. The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
525p. $2.50. 

Following the precedent of Pestalozzi, Rous- 
seau, and other educators who have set forth 
their ideas in fictional form, Dr. Bogoslovsky 
designs an educational plan which undertakes 
to utilize the best in progressive and essentialist 
thinking. A young Ph.D. appointed to a pro- 
fessorial post as a progressive visits a school 
which is so nearly ideal that he comes away 
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resolved “not to take part in the educational 
St. Vitus dance . but to fight for real 
education that, employing science and improv- 
ing society, progresses forward and upward, 
guided by the idea of Personality.” There are 
some delicious jabs at the survey racket, at 
specialization and research. N. E. A.—A. L. A., 
take notice, this book must be starrcd in your 
next “sixty.” 


*Booklist books of 1935. 
American Library 
63p. $0.65. 

The annual 
brarians. 


Chicago, 
Association, 1936. 


selection of selections by li- 


*CARTMELL, VAN H. A _ handbook 
for the amateur actor. Including 
George, a one-act play, with complete 
stage directions and a running com- 
mentary for the director, together with 
a descriptive glossary of stage terms. 
Garden City, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. 203p. $1.50. 


elpful "reference tool for the instructor in 
dramatics. 


*CHAYER, Mary E. Bibliography in 
health education for schools and col- 
leges. Selected and annotated. G. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 100p. $1.50. 


A basic reference tool for classroom teachers 
and librarians. 


**CUNNINGHAM, Bess V. Family be- 
havior; a study of human relations. 
Philadelphia, W. _ Saunders Company, 
1936. 47lp. $2.7 

A courageous a of the problems of 
homemaking from a socio-educational point of 
view, intended for young people who will ul- 
timately have family responsibilities. Perhaps 
a slightly less scientific and more practical ap- 
proach would more useful to the young man 
and woman contemplating a family of their 
own. 


**DaBNEY, C. W. Universal educa- 
tion in the South, Vol. 1: From the be- 
ginning to 1900. Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, c1936. 
568p. $3.75. 

An appreciative survey of education in the 
Southern states presented against the back- 
ground of the educational philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson. A brief chapter is devoted to the de- 
velopment in each state and three involve Negro 
education and its outst s. When 
the companion volume treating education from 
1900 to the present has been issued the two 
will constitute invaluable source material for 
students of Southern education. 





***DRAPER, E. D. Principles and 
techniques of curriculum making. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., c1936. 
875p. $3.25. 

A full treatment of the problems incident to 
curriculum construction and guidance. Upon 
the basis of a treatment of the principles of 
education, the types of curriculum development 
are treated. The general and specific objec- 
tives of educational techniques and the admin- 
istration and organization of curriculum de- 
velopment are fully presented 
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*ELy, Mary L. Adult education in 
action. American Association for Adult 
Education, c1936. 480p. To members 
to others, 


of a Association, $2.25; 


$2.7 

versions of articles 
thst with the exception of one, have appeared 
in the Journal of cation since 1929. 
Annotated bibliography of suggested further 
readings. 

*FINLEY, JOHN. The mystery of the 
mind’s desire. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 48p. $1.00. 

The Kappa Delta Pi lecture. 


*FITZPATRICK, E. A. Readings in the 
philosophy of education. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., c1936. 809p. 

3.50. 

$ A collection of 738 readings designed to pre- 
sent different points of view regarding such 
basic phases of education as science and edu- 
cation, nature of education, the learner, en- 
vironmental influences, the educational process, 
and educational organizations. Published as one 
of the Catholic College Text series. 

*GREENWOOD, DAVID, and GENTRY, 
HELEN. Chronology of books and print- 
ing. Revised edition. The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 186p. $2.00. 


A handy guide for the collector and librarian. 


*Handbook of adult education in the 
United States, 1936. American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, c1936. 
384p. To members of the Association, 
$1.50; to others, $2.00. 

Bringing together data relative to the many 
activities classified under the title of adult 
education, this handbook is of outstanding value. 

directory of national organizations engaged 
in adult education and a list of local organiza- 
tions of outstanding importance adds to the 
value of the book. 

**KANDEL, I. L., ed. Educational 
yearbook of the international institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1985. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. 631p. $3.70. 

This twelfth issue is devoted to teachers asso- 
ciations in twenty countries. As in the past, 
each article is written by a national authority 
for the country concerned. 

*KepreL, F. P. Philanthropy and 
learning, with other papers. Columbia 
University Press, 1936. 208p. $1.75. 

By the president of the Carnegie Corporation. 

***KUEHNER, Q. A. A philosophy of 
education based on sources. eae 
Hall, Inc., 1935. 624p. $2.85 

Realizing "that concepts of education are re- 
flected in the of schools, the attitude 
of teachers and the treatment of teachers, the 
author has brought together readings from the 
different schools of thought in order to give the 
student of education a fuller view of life and 
the various philosophies that are current in 
the interest of intellectual independence 

**McCALLISTER, J. M. Remedial and 
corrective instruction in reading ; a pro- 
gram for the upper grades and high 
school. D. agen Sooty Company, 
Inc., c1936. 300p. $2.00 


4. 160 a. a 
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By the personnel director of the Chicago city 
college and aimed at the necds of high school 
and upper elementary school students. A sig- 
nificant book in a basic educational tool subject. 


*MITCHELL, E. D., ed. Sports for 
recreation and how to play them. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 1936. 
467p. $2.50. 

A basic reference tool for physical education 
teachers including information on all of the 
major and minor sports from the standpoint of 
the beginner. 

*MupcE, I. D. Guide to reference 
books. Sixth edition. Chicago, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1936. 504p. 
$4.25 reg; $5.00 interleaved. 

A classified and annotated list of first impor- 
tance to librarians and research workers. Notes 
on the study and evaluation of reference books 
appear in several places throughout. Adminis- 
trators will be interested in the evaluation of 
standard encyclopedias. 

*NorTon, J. K., and NoRTON, MAR- 
GARET A. Foundations of curriculum 
building. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
c1936. 599p. $3.00. 

Prepared with the needs of curriculum work- 
ers in state and local school systems in mind. 
Comprehensive, clear, concise, and usable. 


**ROUSSEAU, HENRI. The world’s 
masters, No. 18. Introduction by An- 
thony Bertram. The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1936. 56p. unnumbered. 
= a series of booklets on the lives and 
works of the world’s great artists. Contains 


brief biography of Rousseau and 24 examples 
of his work. 


*WAPLES, ‘ DOUGLAS, and LASSWELL, 
H. D. National libraries and foreign 
scholarship; notes on recent selections 
in social science. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, c1936. 151p. 
$1.50. 

Comparative librarianship probably has its 
beginning as a subject for scientific investiga- 
tion in this volume. Specifically, the study is 
concerned with the selection, availability, and 
use of social science materials in the great li- 
braries of Austria, Belgium, England. France, 
Germany, Italy. Switzerland, United States, 
and League of Nations. 


General Literature 


**BEIN, ALBERT. Let freedom ring. 
A play in thtee acts, based on the 
Grace Lumpkin novel, To take my 
a Samuel French, 1936. 170p. 

1.50. 

A powerful indictment of the poverty and 
misery found in the South. The scene is a tex- 
tile center in North Carolina. First produced 
in November of 1935 on the New York stage, 
it is now presented in book form. 


*BERESFORD, JOHN. Woodforde: pas- 
sages from the five volumes of the diary 
of a country parson from 1758-1802, 
the Reverend James Woodforde. Ox. 
oo University Press, 1935. ~-534p. 
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Delightfully readable and entertainingly illus- 
trated. Aside from its literary interest it pro- 
vides a good picture of the social conditions of 
the time for the historian. 


**BLAKE, DorotHY. The diary of a 
suburban housewife. William Morrow 
.nd Company, 1936. 274p. $2.00. 


The story of a woman’s courageous so ution 
of the amusing, maddening, everyday problems 
of her beloved family. 
Place: 
H. L. 


Time: 


The Depression. 
Characters : 


America. Perhaps you.— 


*BoLITHO, Hector. The house in 
Half-Moon Street and other stories. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936. 
3803p. $2.00. 

No one today exhibits more craftsmanship in 
short story writing than Bolitho. This collec- 
tion proves that in varying degrees. A few of 
the stories are products of apprentice days, but 
even these have power and promise. 


*BONTEMPS, ARNA. Black thunder. 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. 298p. 
$2.50. 

A story of the attempted revolt of Negro 
slaves in Virginia in 1800. Gabriel, the planta- 
tion slave and leader of the rebellion, is a char- 
acter of distinction. 


*Brust, HAROLD. J guarded kings; 
the memoirs of a political police officer. 
With an introduction by Sir Ian Mac- 
Pherson. Hillman-Curl, Inc., c1936. 
288p. $2.50 

An interesting view of the affairs of Scotland 
Yard. Tells of the author’s experiences in 
guarding such personages as King Edward VII, 
the Prince of Wales, Premier Balfour, and 


Marshal Foch. A vein of delightful humor 
runs through the book.—F. P. W. 


**BURRELL, ANGUS, and CERF, B. A. 
The bedside book of famous American 
stories. Random House, 1936. 1,300p. 
$3.00. 

Sixty-seven in all, from Washington Irving to 
William Saroyan, with excellent representations 
of Dreiser, Cather, Ferber, Glaspell, Lardner, 
Morley, Faulkner. 


*CORNELIUS, HELEN. In tract of time. 
With an introduction by Leonard 
Bacon. Oxford University Press, 1936. 
75p. $2.00. 

In tract of time is a selection made by the 
poet herself shortly before her death in 1933. 
In this volume, the reader will find the best 
artistic creation of a woman who could write 
not only pure metaphysical poetry, but also 
love poems filled with the exquisite suffering 
of a poetic soul. In all her poems there is a 
beauty of restraint and an individuality of 
phrase attained by few of the younger poets. 
We can overlook the occasional unevenness and 
obscurity of some of the poems when we find 
poems of such beauty and-strength as “Lunar 
Legend,” “The Rest Is Pain,” and others in 
the volume.—S, B, R. 


**De KALB, EUGENIE. Far enough: 
a story of the Great Trek. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, c1935. 292p. 
$2.50. 

An epic story of the great Boer immigration 
into the Transvaal and the struggles with Brit- 
ish imperialism. The portraits of these sturdy 
Dutch settlers in Africa are such as to stir a 
sympathetic chord in the pioneer make-up of 
most Americans. 
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**** ELDRIDGE, ELIZABETH. Co-edi- 
quette: poise and popularity for every 
girl. E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1936. 252p. $2.00. 

Unusually clever and direct suggestions to the 
young college girl, in campus language, cover- 
= most of the personal and social problems, 

ing the t of handling the 
om Particularly sensible on the unmitigated 
discourtesy of the stag line; practical on make- 
up, night-riding, engagements, lending, smoking, 
drinking, honor. The chapters on handling 
“fresh” young men, and “apple-polishing” pro- 
fessors, are typical—H. A. W. 


****P Rost, ROBERT. A further range. 
Book six. Henry Holt and Company, 
1936. 102p. $2.50. 


The New England countryside with its fa- 
miliar characters and objects appears less fre- 
quently in this latest volume by Robert Frost 
than in his earlier ones. There is some talk 
of apples and snow and beloved chores like 
wood-chopping; but there is even more of a 
rebellious millworker, impoverished owners of 
hot-dog stands, and two tramps who try to take 
his wood-chopping away from him because their 
right is “need.” That there are fewer poignant 
lines and unforgettable incidents and men in 
these poems may be due to the poet’s enlarge- 
ment of vision and interests. Robert Frost 
needs no new volume to strengthen his well- 
established and deserved fame. His admirers 





will take pleasure in this further manifestation 
of his quiet power and controlled utterance.— 
Ss. B. R. 


***GULBRANSSEN, TRYGVE. Beyond 
sing the woods. Translated by Naomi 
Walford. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ¢1936. 
313p. $2.50. 

A novel of the Norwegian countryside a cen- 
tury ago. How the fierce Bjiérndals, high- 
born backwoodsmen, rose to power among peo- 
ple who regarded them with timorous contempt ; 
and how Dag Bjérndal learned at last that 
mercy is better than vengeance, love stronger 
than riches. 


*Hupson, A. P., ed. Humor of the 
old deep South. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 548p. $5.00. 

Written in a mood, not of sidesplitting mirth, 
but of whimsical reminiscence. Gleanings from 
dusty archives, yellowing newspapers, battered 
almanacs—every sort of odd corner; the whole 
presenting a cross section of ante bellum life in 
Mississippi and adjacent sections of Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. 


*HuRSTON, ZoRA N. Mules and men. 
With an introduction by Franz Boas. 
Ten illustrations by Miguel Covarru- 
bias. Philadelphia, J. B. ’ eaten 
Company, 1935. 343p. $3.00 

Have you ever wondered how Negroes talk 
when white folks are not around? This book 
tells you, with unique authority. Zora Hurston, 
trained anthropologist, working among her own 
people, has produced a remarkable study of 
Negro folklore in Florida and of hoodoo (voo- 
dooism) in Louisiana. “An unusual contribu- 
tion - valuable ,” says Boas. 
And most entertaining. 


*KENNEDY, C. W. Old English ele- 
gies. Translated into alliterative verse 
with a critical introduction. Princeton, 
+ ae University Press, 1936. 104p. 
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To these translations (in the alliterative style 
of the original) of “The Wanderer,” “The 
farer,” “Deor,” “The Wife's La- 
ment,” “The Husband's Message, " and an 
elegiac Sponest from “Beowulf,” Professor 
Kennedy has prefixed a most helpful introduc- 
tion. The ls is scholarly but not erudite, and 
will give satisfaction to the student and pleas- 
ure to the general reader.—S. B. R. 


*LIPTZIN, SOL. Historical survey of 
German literature. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1936. 300p. $1.95. 

Covering the entire field from The song of 
Hildebrand to ‘Hitler, Liptzin devotes two-thirds 
of his text to the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Chapter bibliographies; 22 full-page il- 
lustrations. Lucid, informative, and readable. 


*McLEaNn, EVALYN W., and SPARKEs, 
BoypEN. Father struck it rich. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and Company, 1936. 
316p. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Gold is discovered! And Evalyn Walsh leaves 
poverty for riches and a brilliant social mar- 
riage. Through the kaleidoscopic account of 
her sensational life, during which she has known 
the world’s superlatives, gleams steadiiy her bold 
adventurous — and her essentially sane phi- 
losophy.—H 


**MAINZER, FERDINAND. Caesar’s 


mantle; the end of the Roman republic. 
The Viking Press, 1936. 345p. $3.00. 


A Berlin woman’s doctor who read the classics 
because he loved them wrote this book at the 
age of sixty. The product unquestionably be- 
longs among the great biographies of great men. 
The story begins with Julius’ death and carries 
through the career of Octavius. 


**Moore, E. C. The nature of reli- 
gion. The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
3868p. $2.50. 

A deeply thoughtful book on the inner and 
outer aspects of men’s belief in God, with 
special reference to the Jewish-Christian se- 
quence. Although the intuitive is considered as 
real as the objective, there is appreciation of 
the quest for truth in science, of beauty in 
art, of liberty in thinking. The author is a 
university preacher with world-wide travel ex- 
perience. 


****Morrow, HONoRE. Let the king 
beware. William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1936. 376p. $2.50. 

For George the Third was King, and all was 
not well in the American colonies between the 
months of December, 1774, and January, 1775. 
Benjamin Franklin was acting as Massachu- 
setts’ agent and impressing everyone in Eng- 
land as a “handsome old gentleman of enor- 
mous charm.” Not only Franklin, however, but 
Lord North, Edmund Burke, Pitt, Reynolds, 
Johnson, and all the other figures who made of 
this an “age,” as well as George, himself, live 
- iw never have before either in history or 

ction 


*PatcH, H. R. The tradition of 
Boethius; a study of his importance in 
medieval culture. Oxford University 
Press, 1935. 20 $2.75. 

An Italian philosopher, executed at Theodoric’s 
command about 525 A.D., was the mentor of 
the Middle Ages. “the best seller for a thousand 
years or so.” This fine study tells how and why. 


***RUTLEDGE, ARCHIBALD. Veiled 


Eros. Henry Harrison, publisher, 1936. 
95p. $2.00. 


e Ruin,” 
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Rutledge’s latest collection of poems, written 
upon his favorite traditional themes of love, 
nature, God, and death. Although an over- 
abundance of nature and love occasionally mars 
the excellence of the poems as a whole, the title 
poem alone, with its insistence upon the im- 
portance of the “supreme integrity of the soul,” 
makes the volume well worth reading. No poet 
has so loyally and understandingly portrayed 
the Old South and beautifully described its 
hysical features. His title of poet laureate of 
South Carolina is deserved.—S. B. R. 


***SepLy, GRACE Hart. Diane the 
huntress; the life and times of Diane 
de Poitiers. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1936. 273p. $3.00. — 

Against the dread magnificence of the six- 
teenth century French court moves Diane de 
Poitiers, wearing with distinction her deathless 
beauty and the pride of a king’s devoted hom- 
age. An incomparable love story, inextricably 
welded to the history of the dawn of the 
Renaissance in France.—H. L. 


*TURNBULL, AGNES S. The rolling 
years. The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
436p. $2.50. ests 

Story of a Scottish farming community in 
Pennsylvania with memorable scenes around the 
district school, the Friday night singing class, 
the Presbyterian Sabbath, the village store, and 
country dances. 


*WaTKINS, W. B. C. Johnson and 
English poetry before 1660. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1936. 120p. 
(Princeton studies in English.) $1.75. 

Librarians will find the chapter on Joh ’s 
reading, the appendix bibliography, and the 
constant reference to the Dictionary helpful, 
although all three are intended merely as con- 
tributions to the title theme. 


****7WEIG, ARNOLD. Education be- 
fore Verdun. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eric Sutton. Viking Press, 
1936. 448p. $2.50. 

The exiled author of The case of Sergeant 
Grischa gives a German version of the theme 
of Cobb’s Paths of glory. More episodic than 
the story of Grischa, this third volume of the 
tetralogy is nevertheless a fine novel and a 
great human document. 


Social Sciences 

*BALBRIDGE, C. L. Americanism: 
What is it? Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
c1936. 12p. $0.35. 

A brief speech proposed to be given at the 
presentation of the American Legion ‘“Amer- 
icanism” awards: Democracy, justice, and Jib- 
erty are the chief ingredients of Americanism. 


*BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN. The Oxford 
advanced atlas. Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 128p. (Fifth edition.) 


New in respect to larger pages, a new type 
of projection, and many new maps of “impor- 
tant regions.” There is increased attention to 
geology and climatology. The maps of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans give information al- 
most as complex as the data lettered on con- 
tinents. Superseding all previous editions, this 
new atlas should appear in every school library. 


***BeEarRD, C. A. The discussion of 


human affairs. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 124p. $1.75. 
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A very readable “estimate of history's proper 
function in the formulation of ideas about hu- 
manity.”” Men’s discussions of human affairs 
are analyzed to determine if “rhyme and rea- 
son” may be put into them. Readers will find 
challenged many pretensions and assumptions 
common in ordinary discussions. 


***BRECK, FLORA E. Jobs for the 
perplexed. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, c1936. 158p. $1.00. 

Twenty-four short, practical chapters, that 
should give courage to “everyday folks” seeking 
work—and money—to support spirit—and body. 
Originality and resourcefulness are stressed; 
versatility and steadfastness are each praised; 
persistence, of course, is a high virtue. “Real 
— should give many hints. A timely 


*CABOT, R. C., and Dicks, R. L. The 
art of ministering to the sick. The 
> pa Company, 1936.  384p. 


Primarily addressed to ministers of religious 
faiths, suggesting the contents of their “bag” 
when they lend their aid in healing the sick. 
There are ways to ameliorate both physical and 
mental agony. Since much of the doctor’s help 
depends upon his “bedside manner,” this book 
will give suggestions to them as well. The 
final chapters refer to service to the dying, and 
te ie _pneaned. Practical, comprehensive.— 


** CLARK, GROVER. A place in the sun. 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. 235p. 


“No” is the answer given to the question: 
“Do colonies pay?’ The statistical tables and 
other documentary material used in the study 
are not included here, but are being putlished 
separately. The work considers chiefly the co- 
lonial experiences of Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan; although less detailed discus- 
— are given of nations with less experience 
np ng 





*CuRTI, MERLE. Peace or war; the 
American struggle 1636-1936. W. W. 
es and Company, ¢1936. .374p. 
3.00. 


A contribution to American history as well 
as to the cause of peace. The author has traced 
the development of opposition to war in the 
United States. The forces that have hindered 
and that have aided the movement are analyzed, 
and the whole movement is evaluated. Readers 
will be interested in this work which concludes 
that “if the American struggle against war is 
ever to result in a final victory, still more will 
surely have to be done.” 


*FALK, E. A. Togo and the rise of 
Japanese sea power. With a foreword 
by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 
U. S. N., retired. Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1936. 508p. $4.00. 

e story of the phenomenal growth of the 
Japanese navy to the supremacy of Eastern 
waters. Detailed accounts are given of the va- 


rious naval battles which marked the rise of 
Japanese sea power under Togo Heihachiro. 


*FERGUSON, W. K., and BRUUN, GEOF- 
FREY. A survey of European civiliza- 
tion. Under the editorial supervision 
of Carl L. Becker. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, c1936. 1023p. $4.50. 


A new text in European history for college 
freshmen. Part I traces European civilization 
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from the Roman Empire through the Thirty 
Years war (1618-48), and Part II brings the 
work to the present. Many maps, genealog- 
ical tables, and excellent suggestions for further 
reading add to the value of the work. 


**Harwoop, E. C., and FRANCIS, B. 
H. Insurance and annuities from the 
buyer’s point of view. American Insti- 
tute a ee Research, ¢1936. 


1Tip. $ 

he aes. of this volume is to make ade- 
quate information available to the buyer of in- 
surance and annuities.” 


**LENGYEL, EMIL. Millions of dic- 
tators. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1936. 283p. $2.00. 

A stimulating picture of the average man 
“who dictates to the dictators, and in whose 
hands the fate of the world is placed.” This 
individual is described as found in America, 


Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 


*MINAKER, F.C. One thousand ways 
to make $1,000; practical suggestions, 
based on actual experience, for starting 
a business of your own and making 
money in your spare time. Chicago, 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1936. 472p. 
An inspiringly practical book on how to start 
your own business or to make money in spare 
time. While “selling” is the principal plan— 
with unique variations—there are chapters on 
unusual “service.” The “case studies” are real. 
“No bunk in this book”; it’s grand for go- 
getters.—H. A. W. 


*Morison, S. E. Puritan Pronaos; 
studies in the intellectual life of New 
England in the seventeenth century. 
New York University Press, 1936. 
28lp. $3.75. 

A series of ten lectures on various aspects of 
the subject: education, literature, theology, and 


science. This scholarly study is a valuable 
contribution to colonial history. 


**Mowat, R. B., and others. Prob- 
lems of peace: anarchy or world or- 
der. The Oxford University Press, 
1936. 272p. $2.75. 

Students of international relations will wel- 
come this series of lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, Au- 
gust, 1935. The views of experts are given on 
such subjects as: International Anarchy, The 
Elements of the World Order, American Neu- 
trality, The Social Basis of World Order, and 
the Future of the Collective System. 


*MyYERS, GUSTAVUS. America strikes 
back. Ives Washburn, Inc., ¢1935. 
408p. $3.75. 

A well-documented narrative attempting to 
prove that “America has been maligned, lied 
about, and insulted by hosts of foreign de- 
famers” who have claimed that America and 
greed were synonymous. Evidence is presented 
from many eras of both American and Euro- 
pean history. 


*NoLan, J. B. General Benjamin 
Franklin; ‘the military career of a phi- 
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losopher. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 10l1p. $1.50. 

The six-weeks military career of Benjamin 
Franklin. Here is revealed a little-known phase 
of Franklin’s life, together with an informative 
account of frontier life in 1755. 


****OpuM, H. W. Southern regions 
of the United States. For the Southern 
Regional Committee of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936. 664p. $4.00. 

This is a scholarly piece of work of interest 
and value to teachers and laymen. “It attempts 
to present an adequate picture, partial but rep- 
resentative, of the southern regions of the 
United States in fair perspective to time-quality, 
to geographic factors, and to the cultural equip- 
ment and behavior of the people.” 


***RODELL, FRED. Fifty-five men. 
Harrisburg, Pa., The Telegraph Press, 
c1936. 272p. $2.50 

A story of the writing of the Constitution 
The narrative is supposedly based upon the 
notes of James Madison and other delegates. 
It maintains that the “Fifty-five men” were 
afraid of democracy for the young nation. 


**RUSSELL, W. F. Liberty vs. equal- 
ity. The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
173p. $2.00. 

A history of the development of the ideals 
of liberty and equality and a discussion of the 
conflict between them. Dean Russell has an- 
alyzed the philosophies of American and Euro- 
pean advocates of these ideals. He stresses the 
role of education in shaping men’s wants, and 
he says: “What we shall become in the future 
depends in the last analysis on what we want.” 


***SALVEMINI, GAETANO. Under the 
axe of fascism. The Viking Press, 
1936. 402p. $3.00 

Fascism is debunked by the author, an Italian 
historian who was exiled from his country and 
came to Harvard University. A convincing 
analysis of Fascist claims is followed by the 

conclusion that “Italy is groaning under the 
tyranny of an oligarchy of big businessmen, 
military chiefs, high civil servants, and Fascist 
political leaders.” The reader will confirm the 
author’s statement in the preface that “the 
reader will find hard facts, not vague legal 
formulae; concrete realities, not abstract doc- 
trines.” The sources of the text are almost 
exclusively Fascist sources. 


Natural Sciences 


*ANDREWS, B. R. Economics of, the 
household. The Macmillan Company, 
1935. 626p. $3.50. 

An old necessity has become a new field of 
scientific . Twenty-two analytical chap- 
ters on household income, budgets, credit and 
debt, cooperation, equipment, emergencies, and 
the like. Reviews —, pons all in household 
economics ; outlines ” each thor- 
oughly typical of civilized ‘liv view." * A book all 
potential family managers, both male and fe- 
male, should read. 


*BARTKY, WALTER. High Lights of 
astronomy. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Pre Press 1985. 294p. 

to the series of * “new-style 
textbooks” is a dy in style and illustration, 
original in selection of the “high light” topics, 
full of wholly new diagrams—a radical depar- 
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ture from the stereotyped astronomy. Unex- 
pectedly containing a considerable amount of 
mathematics, its explanations are patient, and 
become clear on study—which, after all, is not 
out of place in college. 


*Cops, W. F. Health for body and 
mind. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., c1936. 534p. $1.60. 

Thirty-six chapters of modernized hygiene, 
in brief units—such as The Challenge of Taste, 
the Magic of Speech, Problems of Thirst, Prob- 
lems of Fatigue, The Mystery and Mastery of 
the Mind, and the like. Featured by full-page 
poster-type pen drawings. Up-to-date; interest- 
ing. » 


*CONNELL, J. C. The book of life, 
from generation to generation. Toronto, 
Canada, The Ryerson Press, ¢1935. 
152p. $2.00. 

A unique record book, in which parents will 
set down data of their child’s body, its exam- 
inations, events (as teething) each year until 
the child can set them down for himself. Then, 
to the ripe age of a hundred, there is a page 
for every birthday. Sage comments by the doc- 
tor, and information of value, are interspersed 
in the record. _ of old age, and death, 
begins at record 70. Truly an unusual book. 


**CUSHING, HARVEY. From a sur- 
geon’s journal, 1915-1918. . With illus- 
trations and maps. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1936. 5338p. 
$5.00. 

A “war book” from a four years’ diary writ- 
ten by a noted brain surgeon with frankness 
as to plans, personalities, conditions, and med- 
ical discoveries during the world conflict. Not 
the least trying was the “Battle of Boston 
Common” in which the doctor became entangled 
with red tape. Photographs are intimate and 


dramatic. Humor is mingled with professional 
notations. 


**ELLIOTT, GRACE L. Women after 


forty; the meaning of the last half of- 


life. Henry Holt and Company, c1936. 
2138p. $1.25. 

A scholarly survey of the many studies—by 
eminent philosophers as well as modern physi- 
ologists—of the woman past middle age, mar- 
ried and single. Although there are dangers, 
the author finds chiefly liberation from many 
bonds, and opportunity for appropriate activity. 


An encouraging book for the sincere, careful, 
mature reader. 


*FaTH, E. A. Through the telescope. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. 
226p. $2.75. 

Featuring photography’s contribution to as- 
tronomical knowledge. Distinctively illustrated 
chapters on the planets, the sun, comets, me- 
teors, the stars, the nebulae are dels of clear 
and interesting explanation. The author has 
keenly sensed the questions most likely to be 


asked by the well-read, star-minded layman, and 
answered them. 


*FREUCHEN, PETER. Arctic adven- 
ture; my life in the frozen north. Il- 
lustrated with photographs and maps. 
ie & Rinehart, Inc., c1935. 467p. 


A vivid story of “going native,” in which a 
Dane not merely interpreted, but accepted, the 
Eskimo’s customs. The author has directed 
several dramatic motion pictures of the frozen 
north, and ranks high as an explorer. Com- 
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ments concerning polar expeditions (Peary’s, 
Cook’s, and others), missionaries, sailors, ‘‘true 
brotherhood” are illuminating. 


****FuRNAS, C. C. The next hundred 
years. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1936. 434p. $3.00. 

A chemical engineer essays prophecy, 
equipped by thorough technical knowledge to 
predict with restraint. At that, the prospects 
—wholly profitable, too—are most dramatic. 
Eugenics, food, longevity, artificial substitutes, 
reservoirs of power, transportation. world-wide 
communication, weather control are but a few 
of the topics. The final chapters on Social 
Consequences are decidedly thoughtful. 


***GROVES, GLADYS H., and Ross, R. 
A. The married woman; a practical 
guide to happy marriage. Greenberg, 
Publisher, Inc., c1936. 278p. $2.50. 

A seasoned wife and an experienced gynccol- 
ogist cooperate in thirteen chapters that frank- 
ly, but without self-consciousness, state and 

id the probl of marriage. Physical 
and psychical aspects of the relationship are 
brought out in each discussion. The organiza- 
tion is excellent; the prospective wife, the 
young wife, the experienced wife, mothers, “the 
roaring forties,”” the placid fifties come in se- 
quence. A sane, plain book with neither bally- 
hoo nor preaching. 


*HUXLEY, JULIAN, ed. T. H. Huzley’s 
diary of the voyage of H. M. S. Rattle- 
snake. Edited from the unpublished 
ms. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., 1936. 301p. $3.00. 

Practically a contemporary of Darwin’s Voy- 
age of H. M S. Beagle, Huxley’s trip was the 
introduction of a lifework. It is less scientific, 
but more detailed as to the savage peoples met 
in the South Seas. A romance—his future 
wife met in Australia—adds human interest. 


*** JENNINGS, H. S. Genetic varia- 
tions in relation to evolution. A critical 
inquiry into the observed types of in- 
herited variation, in relation to evolu- 
tionary change. Published on the Louis 
Clark Vanuxem Foundation. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1935. 
138p. $2.00. 


A review of genetic data as related to the 
processes of evolution.—J. M. S 


*MILLS, JOHN. A fugue in cycles 
and bells. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1935. 269p. $3.00. 

These measures of pitch and loudness are 
presented with simplified technicalities. Re- 
searches on sound are explained, and the elcc- 
trical future of music predicted. The author, a 
seasoned writer in both technical and popular 
fields, is on the staff of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. The book is particularly recom- 
mended for music and physics departments. 


*NEEDHAM, JOSEPH. Order and life. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1936. 175p. $2.50. 

Publication of scholarly lectures by a learned 
British biochemist, in which the intelligibility of 
biology is pointed out with specific data of 
form and fact. There are theological implica- 
tions, too, but no strained effort to prove a 
supreme intelligence. Rational theologians will 
= and mystical theologians regret, this 
volume. 
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**Nye, DorotHy. New bodies for 


old; why, where, and how to exercise 
for figure, beauty, and health. Funk 
= a Company, 


1936. 135p. 


Taking every visible part of the body in 
turn, exercises are outlined that will make a 
Venus de Milo out of any woman who has pa- 
tience and persistence. The explanations are 
most clever, worthy texts to such chapters as 
“Hip, Hip, Away”; “Will versus Weight” ; 
“Ladies, Be Limp”; etc. Many of the exercises, 
of course, are equally effective when carried 
through by a would-be Adonis. 


****ROBERTS, T. S. 295 American 
birds. Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1936. 92 plates. $2.00. 

A booklet of 92 colored plates of birds by 
nationally famous artists. Selected from the 
author’s Bird portraits in color. Originally 
published in his Birds of Minnesota. Should be 
in every elementary and high school.—J. M S. 

*WHITE, C. L., and RENNER, G. T. 
Geography; an introduction to human 
ecology. . Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., c1936. 756p. $4.00. 

Man’s adjustments must be on the principles 
herewith presented, if he is to be comfortable, 
prosperous, healthy. This is an economic geog- 
raphy with a distinctly human slant. Man 
should know his climates, plants and animals, 
soils, minerals, waters, and surrounding re- 
gions to really “settle down” to a productive 
life; it is of great advantage that he under- 
stand his neighbor’s environments as well. 


*WHITNEY, A. W. Man and the 
motorcar. National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, 1936. 
A (Educational series, vol. x.) 

Sixteen illustrated chapters that might be- 
come the handbook of America on wheels. It 
can serve as a high school text in safety, and 
—an appropriate dignity—it emphasizes good 
driving as a social grace. Other aspects of the 
national problem, such as road design, practi- 
cal laws, are given due attention. 


*WORCESTER, ALFRED. The care of 
the aged, the dying, and the dead. 
Springfield, Ill, Charles C. Thomas, 
c1935. 77p. $1. ‘00. 

A practical book on an unusual theme, min- 
gling skilled medical treatment with genuine 
sympathy. Comfort is stressed, both for the 
invalid and those in extremis. There is also a 
igher service for the comfort of survivors. A 
sane comment on the needless expense of fu- 
nerals is consistent with the tone of dignified 
understanding of what is helpful and hopeful 
in the presence of the Dark Angel. 


Juveniles — 

BakucH, DorotHy W. I know a sur- 
prise. Pictures by George and Doris 
Hauman. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
s100 Co., 1935. 32p. unnumbered. 

Playing upon the interest factor of surprise 
this book makes delightful reading for early 
elementary grade children. The chief character 
is shown playing with pets and dolls. 

BRANN, ESTHER. Round the world. 
The Macmillan euoats. 1935. 40p. 
unnumbered. $1.00 
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BRINK, CAROL R. Caddie Woodlawn. 
Ry Macmillan Company, 1936. 270p. 


.00. 

Awarded the John Newberry Medal in 1935, 
this is a thrilling story of frontier life dur- 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The story is built out of reminiscences of a 
member of a real frontier family and the plot 
is one to delight young readers. 

Brooke, L. L. Johnny Crow’s new 
garden. Pictures drawn by the author. 
Frederick Warne & Co., 1935. 52p. 
unnumbered. $1.50. 


CELLI, Rose. Wild animals and their 
little ones. Illustrations by F. Rojan- 
kovsky. A Pére Castor book. Pough- 
keepsie, The Artists and Writers Guild, 
c1935. 17p. unnumbered. $0.10. 


CHRISTOPHER, ANNE. The monkey - 
twins. [Illustrations by Inez Hogan. 
Racine, Wis., Whitman Publishing Co., 
c1935. 32p. ‘unnumbered. $0.15. 


CREDLE, ELLIS. Down down the 
mountain. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1934. 42p. unnumbered. $2.00 


D’AULAIRE, INGRI, and EpGar. Chil- 
dren of the Northlights. The Viking 
Press, 1935. 35p. $2.00. 


FLACK, MARJORIE. Wait for Wil- 
liam. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


c1935. 32p. unnumbered. $1.00. 

A delightfully illustrated book for youngest 
readers. How Wi got to ride the largest 
elephant during the circus parade. 


GUERTIK, HELENE. Oh what a beau- 
tiful day! A story with pictures. De- 
signed by Pére Castor. Authorized 
American edition. Poughkeepsie, Artists 
and Writers Guild, Inc., c1935. 20p. 
unnumbered. 


Hart, PHILIP. The mystic owls in 
mystery. A. L. Burt Co., Inc., ¢1935. 
248p. $0.50. 


HILLs, VERNA. Here comes Peter. 
Pictures by Elenora Madsen. Boston, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1935. 60p. 
unnumbered. $1.50. 


HOLLAND, R. S. The sea scouts of 
Birch-Bark Island. With illustrations 
by Walter Pyle. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1936. 301p. $2.00. 


HUBBARD, MARGARET A. Hansel and 
Grethel; a dramatization of the old 
fairy tale. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 
c1936. 81p. $0.50. 


KIPLING, RUDYARD. All the Mowgli 
stories. Garden City, os gg Do- 
ran & Co., Inc., 1986. 299p. $2.50 

The Mowgli, the man “cub, 
a series of nine iby units brought 
for the first time for the young readers of this 
country. Nine poems. 
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Kovark, EpITH, ed. Baba Yaga. A 
popular Russian tale. Retold by Rose 
Celli. Translated by Katharine Haw- 
ley. Illustrated by Nathalie Parain. 
Planned by Pére Castor. Poughkeepsie, 
The Artists and Writers Guild, Inc., 
c1935. 15p. unnumbered. 


Kovark, EpDITH, ed. Little stories in 
photograph. Photographs by Pierda. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Artists and Writ- 
ers Guild, Inc., c1935. 24p. unnum- 
bered. 


Kovar, EDITH, ed. The picture play 
book. A Pére Castor book. Pough- 
keepsie, The Artists and Writers Guild, 
Inc., c1935. 15p. Unnumbered. 

A translation and American printing of one 
of Paul Faucher’s books for children. Content 
is centered upon children’s toys and games. 
Colored illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the book 

LaTHRoP, G. A. Whispering rails. 
Chicago, Goldsmith Publishing Co., 
1936. 252p. $0.20. 


LEIGHTON, CLARE. The wood that 
came back. Poughkeepsie, The Artists 
and Writers Guild, Inc., c1935. 30p. 
unnumbered. $0.10. 


LENSKI, Lois. The little auto. Ox- 
ford University Press, ¢c1934.  46p. 
unnumbered. $0.7 


A vivacious story of Mr. Small and his auto. 
Suited to the youngest readers. 


LOWNDES, MARION S., and CHRYSTIE, 
FRANCES N. Traffic. Garden City, 
i Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. 
1.00. . 


MANN, LUCILLE Quarry. Friendly 
animals; a book of unusual pets. Il- 
lustrated by B. B. Moore. Leisure 
League of America, 1935. 96p. $0.25. 

More than a hundred creatures that will live 
in captivity, described and pictured. The au- 
thor’s keen sense of humor adds to the de- 
scriptions, and if one animal is more “smelly” 
than another, that adjective is used. 


PEASE, HowarRD. Wind in the rig- 
ging. An adventurous voyage of Tod 
Moran on the tramp steamer “Suma- 
tra” New York to North Africa. Gar- 
den City, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1935. 3833p. $2.00. 

The author, noted for fine sea stories, has 
produced a spirited story of adventure and 
mystery based on authentic cases, dealing with 
the problem of illegal traffic in munitions of 
war. For teen-age boys. 


SEAMAN, AvuGusTA H. The river 
acres riddle; a book of mysteries. Gar- 
den City, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, 1936. 224p. $0.75. 

Any boy or girl can be kent on the edge of 
a chair with these stories. Their solutions are 


just difficult enough to make you want to read 
to the end. 


FOGG 
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SIPLE, PauL. Scout to explorer; back 
with Byrd in the Antarctic. Drawings 
by Raymond Butler and with twenty- 
six illustrations from photographs. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 239p. $2.00. 


Another adventure volume by the most noted 
Boy Scout, now a full-fledged scientific explorer. 
Personal experiences told dramatically yet mod- 
estly. Recommended to intelligent young hero- 
worshipers. 


STUTTERS, PERCIVAL. How Percival 
caught the tiger. Holiday House, 1936. 
108p. unnumbered. $1.00. 


Swezey, G. D., and GABLE, J. H. 
Boys’ book of astronomy. [Illustrated 
by the authors. New edition revised 
by J. H. Gable. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1936. 291p. $2.00. 


THOMPSON, RUTH P., and Baum, L. 
F. Captain Salt in Oz. Illustrated by 
John R. Neill. Chicago, The Reilly & 
Lee Co., c1936. 306p. $1.50. 


VAN METRE, T. W. Trains, tracks, 
and travel. Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. 269p. $3.00. 


Missing no detail of an activity that fasci- 


- nates “boys from eight to eighty,” this book 


gives both the mechanical and human aspects of 
railroading. There is adequate history, and the 
new streamliners are reached in both picture 
and text. A book that high school youngsters 
will wear out in reading. 

WELLs, H. G. The adventures of 
Tommy. Illustrated in colors by the 
author. Poughkeepsie, The Artists and 
Writers Guild, c1935. 26p. $0.10. 

An amusing story written by the author for 
a little girl thirty-eight years ago while he was 
ill. Facsimile copy of original illustrations and 
manuscript, but with story also in print. Suited 
to young readers. First printing. 


Wooprurr, J. L. The big goose and 
the little hen. Pictured by Ethel S. 
Vernon. Chicago, Albert Whitman & 
Co., 1935. 62p. $0.50. 


A fascinating story for youngest readers. 


WRATTEN, HarRIET A. Jo Anne lives 
here. Pictures by Edna Billings. Chi- 
cago, Albert Whitman & Co., 1935. 
60p. unnumbered. $1.50. 

Attractive photograph book with over sixty 
pictures of a boy and girl in play and child ac- 
tivity situations. Action told in simple prose 
story in large type. 


WriGcHT, ANNA M. The life of Hugo 
the horse. Grosset & Dunlap, 1935. 
30p. $0.50. 

The autobiography of a colt from birth to 
the age of two. Excellent reading material for 


supplementary use or to be read to pre-school 
child. 


Reprints, Etc. 


ABBOTT, JANE. The young Dalfreys. 
Illustrated by Josephine Reinger. Gros- 


set & Dunlap, c1932. 304p. $0.75: 
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ApaMs, HENRY. Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres. With an introduction by 
Ralph Adams Cram. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1936. 397p. $3.00. 


CARLYLE, THOMAS. History of the 
French revolution. Grosset & Dunlap, 
1936. 435p. $1.00 


CARLYLE, THOMAS. On heroes, hero 
worship, and the heroic in history. Ox- 
ford University Press, ¢1935. 320p. 
(The world’s classics.) $0.80. 


CARMAN, BLIiss, ed. The Oxford book 
of American verse. Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 680p. $1.25. 


DANE, CLEMENCE. Broome stages. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
1936. 703p. $1.00. 


DRAWBRIDGE, C. L. Common objec- 
tions to Christianity. Revised edition. 
With a survey of the leaders and liter- 
ature in the conflicts and its opponents 
by Edwin Lewis. Samuel R. Leland, 
Inc., c1933. 278p. $2.50. 


FELLOWES, P. F. M., and others. 
First over Everest. Foreword by John 
Buchan. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, cl1934. 264p. (Reissue.) $1.00. 


FERNALD, J. C. Historic English. 
1.00. 


FRANCE, ANATOLE. The revolt of the 
angels. A translation by Mrs. Wilfrid 
Jackson. Grosset & Dunlap, 1936. 
3848p. (Universal library.) $i. c 


GASKELL, ELIZABETH C. Cranford; 
The cage at Cranford; The Moreland 
cottage. Oxford University Press, 
a 4llp. (The world’s classics.) 


Hart, PHILIP. The forgotten island. 
A. L. Burt Co., 1935. 241p. $0.50. 


Hart, PHILIP. The midnight canyon 
mystery. A. L. Burt Co., c1935. 250p. 
$0.50. 

Highlights of modern knowledge: the 
university series. The University So- 
ciety. First ~—_ editions of the fol- 
lowing titles, paper binding, 128p. 
(average), 65c each (58c to schools, li- 
braries): CRAMPTON, HENRY E. Com- 
ing and evolution of life: biology, 1931. 
NEEDHAM, JAMES G. The animal world: 
zoology, 1931. REEDS, CHESTER A. The 
earth: geology, 1931. SHELDON, H. 
Horton. Space, time, and relativity. 
1932. Bazzoni, CHAS. B. Energy and 
matter: physics, 1934. DuNN, L. C. 
Heredity and variation: genetics, 1934. 
GaGer, C. Stuart. The plant world: 
botany, 1934. BEAN, ROBERT BENNETT. 


Grosset & Dunlap, 1936. 2938p. 
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The races of man: physical anthropol- 
ogy, 1935. CALKINS, GaRY N. The 
smallest living things: prositology, 
1935. Lut, RicHARD S. Fossils 
paleontology, 1935. MAaccurRDY, GEORGE 
GRANT. The coming of man: prehis- 
toric anthropology, 1935. MENZEL, 
DONALD H. Stars and planets: astron- 
omy, 1935. 


ROHAN, JACK. Rags; the story of a 
dog who went to war. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, c1930. 242p. $1.00. 


Totstoy, Leo. Tales of army life. 
Translated by Louise and Alymer 
Maude. Oxford University Press, 1935. 
472p. (The world’s classics.) $0.80. 


WELLs, H. G. The outline of man’s 
work and wealth. Garden City, Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., Inc., ¢c1931, 
1936. 760p. $1.69. 


Textbooks 


ALDIN, CECIL. How to draw dogs. 


Pelham, N. Y., Bridgman Publishers, 
Inc., c1936. 58p. $2.50. 


Barcer, E. H., and Carp, L. E. Dis- 
ease and rasites of poultry. Illus- 
trated with 73 engravings and colored 
plates. Sage oe Lea & Febiger, 
c1935. 354p. $3.75. 


Back, N. H., and CoNnaANtT, J. B. 
New practical chemistry ; fundamental 
principles applied to modern life. The 
— Company, 1936. 62Ip. 


CAULEY, Mary W. The science and 
art of homemaking. American Book 
Company, c1936. 344p. $0.68. 


CLARK, MAE K., and CUSHMAN, 
LaurRA. In number land; self-help num- 
ber series. Illustrated by Marion and 
Doris Henderson. The Macmillan Co., 
1936. 96p. $0.40. 


Numbers at work. Ibid. 128p. $0.48. 


DALZELL, J. R.; and McKINNEY, 
JAMES. Architectural drawing and de- 
tailing. Chicago, ey Technical 
Society, 1936. 218p. $2.00 


Dixon, PETER. Radio re and 
how to fix them. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1936. 256p. $2.00. 


DMITRI, IVAN. How to use your can- 
did camera. The a Publications, 
Inc., c1936. 56p. $3.50 


Doust, L. A. A aaa on drawing 
the human figure. Frederick Warne 
& Co., Inc., c1936. 72p. $1.50. 
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GRAHAM, J. J. Faith for life; ad- 
vanced general religion. Milwaukee, 
Wis., Bruce Publishing Company, c1936. 
343p. .40. 


Gras, ETHEL, and Gras, N. S. B. 
Descriptive economics for beginners. 
Henry Holt and Company, c1936. 555p. 
$1.60. 


GREAVES, J. E., and ETHELYN, O. 
Elementary bacteriology. Third edi- 
tion, reset. Philadelphia, W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1936. 562p. $3.50 


Hacar, H. A., WILSON, LILLIAN G., 
HUTCHINSON, E, LILLIAN, and BLANCH- 
arp, C. I. The English of business. 


Hy Gregg Publishing Co., c1935. 308p. 
1,00. 


Hart, W. W. Progressive solid 
geometry. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1936. 596p. $1.36. 


Hovious, CAROL. Following printed 
trails. D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1936. 3871p. $1.32. 


JERNEGAN, M. W., CARLSON, H. E., 
and Ross, A. C. Growth of the Ameri- 
can people. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1936. 86lp. $1.96. 


JORDAN, E. O. A textbook of general 
bacteriology. Eleventh edition, entirely 
reset. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1935. $6.00. 


Katss, E. J. Diesel electric plants. 
Chicago, American Technical Society, 
1936. es Tp. $2.00. 


KRUEGER, W. W. Fundamentals of 
personal hygiene. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1936. 294p. $1.75. 


LENNES, N. J. Practical mathemat- 
ics. The Macmillan Company, c1936. 
400p. $1.20. 


LEVENTHAL, M. J. Self-teaching 
geometry. Globe Book Co., ¢1935, 
160p. paper, $0.40. 


MANZONI, PETER. Metalcraft for 
amateurs. Boston, The Beacon Press, 
1935. 1386p. $1.00 


MILNE, W. J., and Downey, W. F. 
New second course in algebra. Amer- 
sre. Book Company, c1935.  408p. 


Morrison, L. H. Diesel engines, op- 
eration and muintenance. Chicago, 
American Technical Society, 1936. 
218p. $2.00. 


Morrow, C. A. Biochemical labora- 
tory methods for students of the bio- 
logical sciences. John Wiley and Sons, 
= 1935. 319p. $3.75. 
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MULLER-PARTENKIRCHEN, FRITZ. So 
ist das leben; erzdhlungen, ed., with 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary by F. 
W. Kaufmann and Gertrude H. Dun- 
ham. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, c1935. 159p. $1.00. 


Muzzey, D. S. A history of our coun- 
try. Boston, Ginn and Company, c1936. 
854p. $2.12. 


NYBERG, J. A. Survey of high school 
mathematics. American Book Com- 
pany, cl1935. 399p. $1.00. 


PATEE, F. L. Mark Twain. Amer- 
sc 00 Book Company, 1936.  522p. 
1. 


RANSON, S. W. The anatomy of the 
nervous system. Fifth edition, revised. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, Com- 
pany, 1935. 48lp. $6.50. 


Rice, T. B. A textbook of bacteriol- 
ogy. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1935. 551p. $5.00. 


RINQuEsT, E. H. B. How to develop 
your speaking voice. Denver, Rinquest 
School of Music and Speech, ¢1935. 
228p. $3.00. 


RosBerts, W. E. . Beginning mechan- 
ical drawing units. Peoria, Ill., Manual 
Arts Press, 1936. 142p. $0.88. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and CLARK, J. 
R. Mathematics in life. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World Book Co., 1935. 
Unit A: Measurement in modern life 
and long ago. 44p. $0.24. Unit B: 
Constructions using geometry and prac- 
tical drawings. 60p. $0.28. Unit C: 
Drawing to scale. 44p. $0.24. Unit 
D. Per cents, their meaning and use. 
60p. $0.28. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, CLARK, J. R., 
and SMITH, R. R. Modern-school alge- 
bra; first course. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
ane. Book Company, ¢1936. 464p. 


Scott, G. G., and KENDALL, J.I. The 
microscopic anatomy of vertebrates. 
Philadelphia, W. B. ere Com- — 
pany, 1935. 295p. $3.75 


Smits, M. H. Self- sii arith- 
metic problems. Globe Book Co., ¢1935. 
Paper, $0.34, 


SINNOTT, E. W. Botany principles 
and problems. Third edition. McGraw- 
ges Company, Inc., 1935. 525p. 


SKEAPING, JOHN. Animal drawing. 
The Studio Publications, Inc., 1936. 
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(How to do it series, no. 10.) 


79p. 
$3.50. 


Snyper, L. H. The principles of 
heredity. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1935. 385p. $3.00. 


Stamp, L. D. The world; a general 
geography. With 10 colored maps and 
404 diagrams and illustrations. Eighth 
edition. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, c1935. 682p. $2.25. 


Stokes, C. N., and SANFORD, VERA. 
First course in algebra. Henry Holt 
and Company, c1935. 4389p. $1.28. 


SwENSOoN, J. A. Integrated mathe- 
matics, Book I, with special application 
to elementary algebra. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1935. 
446p. $1.47. 


TWENHOFEL, W. H., and SHROCK, R. 
R. Invertebrate paleontology. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 527p. $5.00. 


WaLTon, E. P., and Foss, P. E. So- 
cial biology; a textbook for secondary 
schools. 360 illustrations. Philadel- 
phia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 
c1936. 572p. $1.68. 


Watson, E. E., and MARGARET M. 
Elements of projective geometry. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. 
255p. $2.60. 


Witson, S. R. Descriptive chemistry. 
id Holt and Company, c1936. 312p. 
1.20. 


Woops, G. B. English poetry and 
prose of the romantic movement. 
lected and edited with notes, bibliog- 
raphies, and a glossary of proper 
names. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and 
Co., c1929. 1,454p. $4.50. 


Woops, G. B. Poetry of the Victo- 
rian period. Selected and edited with 
critical and explanatory notes, brief 
biographies, and bibliographies. Chi- 
cago, Scott, Foresman and Co., c1930. 
1,112p. $4.00. 


ZoreTHOUT, W. D. A textbook of 
physiology. Fifth edition. St. Louis, 
Mo., The C. V. Mosby Company, 1935. 
694p. $4.00. 


For Budgets Over $200 
Professional Literature 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION. Annual report of the di- 
rector in behalf of the Executive Board 
for 1935-1936. Including chronological 
outline of activities of the Association 
for the decade 1926-1936. American 
occa for Adult Education, ¢1936. 

Pp. 
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Art education today. Sponsored by 
members of the Fine Arts Staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 118p. $1.25. 


BALDWIN, SARA E., and OSBORNE, E. 
G. Home-school relations; philosophy 
and practice.’ Progressive Education 
Association, 1935. 142p. $1.00; ten or 
more, $0.75. 


BAMBERGER, FLORENCE E., ed. The 
physical disability of teachers in the 
white elementary schools of Baltimore, 
Maryland. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1936. 98p. $1.50. 


Bow.Ler, ALIDA C., and BLoopGoon, 
RuTH S. Institutional treatment of de- 
linquent boys, part I: Treatment pro- 
grams of five state institutions. Wash- 
ington, D. C., United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1936. 324p. (De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau Publication 
No. 228.) $0.25. 


BowLer, ALIDA C., and BLOoopGooD, 
RuTH S. Institutional treatment of de- 
linquent boys, part II: A study of 751 
boys. Washington, D. C., United States 
Government Printing Office, 1936. 
149p. $0.15. 


BraDy, MARNA V. Tumbling for 
girls. A handbook for teachers and 
students in high school and college. [I- 
lustrated with 41 engravings. Phila- 
a Lea & Febiger, 1936. 100p. 


Broadcasting and the American pub- 
lic. Broadcast during February, 1936. 
cree Broadcasting System, 1936. 

p. 

Brooks, F. D., ed. Abstracts of pa- 
pers at the St. Louis meeting. Chicago, 
Universit iN, of Chicago Press, 1936. 
64p. ational Society of College 
A of Education. Yearbook, no. 
xxiv.) $0.50. 


CAMPBELL, NELLIE M. The elemen- 
tary school teacher’s treatment of class- 
room behavior problems. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. 71p. 
. ~ _crceamees to education, no. 668.) 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD, Questions set at the examina- 
tions of 1935. Held June 17-22 by the 
—- Entrance Examination Board, 
and September 16-20 by a number of 
universities, colleges, and_ scientific 
schools. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
c1935. 184p. $1.60 


CoLLINS, E. K. Swimming pool data 
and reference annual. Hoffman, Har- 
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ris, Inc., c1936. 
$3.00. 


CONRAD, EDITH U. Trends in manu- 
script writing. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936. 29p. $0.60. 


CooKE, DorotHy M. Physical train- 
ing for girls. Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1936. 104p. $1.50. 


CozENs, F. W. Achievement scales 
in physical education activities for col- 
lege men. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 
1936. 118p. $2.50. 


Cozens, F. W., Tries, M. H., and 
NEILSON, N. P. Physical education 
achievement scales for boys in second- 
ary schools. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. 155p. $1.60. 


DRIVER, HELEN I. Tennis for teach- 
ers. With a foreword by R. Norris 
Williams, II. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1936. 
191p. $2.50. 


DUNLAP, KNIGHT. Elements of psy- 
chology. With 65 illustrations. St. 
Louis, The C. V. Mosby Company, 1936. 
499p. $3.00. 


ELpDRIDGB, E. H., CRAIG, GERTRUDE W., 
and Fritz, Rose L. A first course in 
expert typewriting. American Book 
Co., c19385. 1385p. $1.32. 


FarGco, Lucite F. School library 
planning and equipment. Chicago, The 
American Library Association, 1935. 
6p. unnumbered. 


GaINEs, F. P. Friends of education. 
Lexington, Va., Washington and Lee 
University, 1936. 20p. unnumbered. 
Gratis. 


Gray, R. O., and Hunt, W. L. Index 
to 2,500 books on industrial arts edu- 
cation and vocational industrial educa- 
tion, 1820-1934. Ames, Iowa State Col- 


lege, 1936. 108p. $0.75. 


HowLann, I. S. The teaching of body 
mechanics in elementary and secondary 
schools. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc., 1936. 2038p. $2.00. 


JENKINS, DorotHy H. The children 
make a garden. Garden City, Double- 
aa & Company, Inc., 1986. 70p. 


128p. $2.00; foreign, 


Lipsy, P. A. A personnel study of 
junior college students. Los Angeles, 
The University of Southern California 
Press, c1936. 66p. (The University of 
means Studies, education series no. 
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LOVELL, ELEANOR C., and HALL, 
RuTH M., comp. Index to handicrafts, 
modelmaking, and workshop projects. 
Boston, The F. W. Caxton Company, 
1936. 476p. $4.00. 


MAULE, FRANCES. She strives to con- 
quer; business behavior, opportunities, 
and job requirements for women. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1935. 
298p. $2.00. 


MEIGHN, Moira. The magic ring for 
the needy and greedy. Decorated by 
Molly McArthur. Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 105p. $2.00. 


MILLER, D. W. Practical exercises 
in newspaper copyreading, proofread- 
ing, and make-up. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1935. 234p. $1.00. 


N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. Fourteenth yearbook. c1936. 
478p. $2.00. 


NEUMEYER, M. H., and NEUMEYER, 
EsTHER S. Leisure and recreation; a 
study of leisure and recreation in their 
sociological aspects. A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1936. 297p. $3.00. 


PERKINS, J. S. The economic impor- 
tance of Boston University to the com- 
munity. A report prepared for Presi- 
dent Daniel L. Marsh. Boston, Bureau 
of Business Research, Boston Univer- 
sity College of Business Administra- 
tion, 1936. 12p. $0.25. 


PERRINE, VAN DEARING. Let the child 
draw. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1936. 88p. $2.00. 


Physical education and health of school 
children, by members of the staff of the 
Department of Physical Education and 
Health of the Laboratory Schools of 
the University of Chicago. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
175p. $1.50 


PUNKE, H. H. The courts and publie- 
school property. Chicago, The Univer- 
$300" Chicago Press, c1936. 313p. 


REISNER, ELIZABETH J., and others, 
ed. Parents and the latchkey; a sym- 
posium on freedom and guidance for 
the adolescent. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936. 56p. $0.70. 


RICHARDSON, A. M. Fundamental 
counterpoint. With a foreword by John 
Erskine. Cincinnati, American Book 
Company, c1936. 1438p. $2.25. 


RINSLAND, H. D. Analysis of com- 
pletion sentences and arithmetical prob- 
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lems as items for intelligence tests. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 49p. (Contributions to educa- 
tion, no. 666.) $1.60. 

RopBINsoN, A. E. The professional 
education of elementary teachers in the 
field of arithmetic. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. 1938p. 
(Contributions to education, no. 672.) 

RUSSELL, J. D., and REEvEs, F. E. 
Administration. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, c1936. 285p. (Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards, Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The Evalua- 
. of Higher Institutions, no. VI.) 


SHOVELLER, S. H., and POLLARD, MAR- 
JORIE. Hockey. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1936. 136p. $1.00. 

SORELLE, R. P., and GREGG, J. R. Ap- 
plied secretarial practice. The Gregg 
Publishing Co., cl1934. 371p. $1.40. 

SORELLE, R. P., and Grecc, J. R. Lab- 
oratory materials for applied secreta- 
rial practice. The Gregg Publishing 
Co., c1934. 128p. $0.60. 

STEPHENSON, MARGARET B., and MIL- 
LET, RUTH L. A test on social usage. 
Bloomington, Ill, McKnight & Mc- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


The University Series designed for 
orientation and survey courses. 
Titles now ready with outlines 


Stars and Planets 

The Earth 

The Plant World 

The Animal World............ NEEDHAM 
Fossils 





The Smallest Living Things 
Energy and Matter — 
Space, Time, and Relativity... . 


To be published October, 1936 
Chemistry by Dr. Sidney J. French, 
te University, New York 
65c each—Pa bse od ae 
Exploratory Reading tlines, 5c eac 
gs Prices slightly higher on West 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
INCORPORATED 


470 Fourtu Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 











Knight, c1935. 16p. $0.10 per copy; 
$0.60 per dozen; $4.00 per 100. 

Street, A. G. A. Physical training 
and exercises for boys. Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1936. 1138p. $1.50. 


Stuart, Esta R. Stuart typing; key- 
board mastery of the vocabulary of 
business by the high frequency word- 
pattern method. One year complete 
course. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, cl1936. 184p. $1.48. 


SyMoNnDs, P. M. Education and the 
psychology of thinking. McGraw-Hill 
eae. Company, Inc., 1936. 9306p. 


TALBOT, MARION. More than lore; 
reminiscences of Marion Talbot. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 
c1936. 2238p. $2.50. 


Teachers learning unit series, no. 40, 
88, 89, 90, 92, 94. Teachers College, 
i mee University, c1936. $0.40 
each. 


Tuomas, M. H., comp. Columbia 
University officers and alumni, 1754- 
1857. Columbia University Press, 1936. 
4382p. $3.00. 

ULICH, ROBERT. A sequence of edu- 
cational influences. Traced through un- 
published writings of Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, Diesterweg, Horace Mann, and 
Henry Barnard with translations, com- 
ments, and explanations. Cambridge, 
00 University Press, 1935. 91p. 


VAN CLEVE, KATE. Hand loom weav- 
ing for amateurs. Boston, The Beacon 
Press, 1935. 122p. $1.00. 

ViITz, CARL, 2 eens for a Federal 
library’ agency co American 
Library pee ag 193 32p. (Bul- 
letin of the American Pinna Asso- 
ciation. Statement of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations. January, 
1936, v. 30, no. 1 in two parts—part II.) 


WALKER, HELEN M., and Durost, W. 
N. Statistical tables, their structure 
and use. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 76p. $1.60. 


WaPLEs, Doucias, The library. In 
collaboration with Leon Catnovsky, L. 
W. Rowland, E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., 
and E. A. Wight. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, c1936. 86p. (Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards, Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The Evalua- 
oto of Higher Institutions, no. IV.) 
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WELsH, SISTER Mary G. The social 
philosophy of Christian education. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1936. 98p. $1.00. 

WESLEY, E. B. Proposed: the Uni- 
versity of the United States. With an 
introduction by Lotus D. Coffman. 
Minneapolis, The University of Minne- 
sota Press, c1936. 83p. $0.75. 


For Budgets Over $200 
General Literature 

ALDINGTON, RICHARD, and PATMORE, 
DEREK. Life of a lady: a play. Gar- 
den City, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, cl1936. 98p. $1.75. 

ALLEN, N. B. The sources of John 
Dryden’s comedies. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1935. 298p. 
$3.00. 













ASQUITH, LADY CYNTHIA, and oth- 
ers. Not long for this world. Harris- 
burg, Pa., The Telegraph Press, ¢1936. 
224p. $2.00. 

BENAVENTE, JACINTO. At close range; 
a comedy in one act. Translated from 
the Spanish by John Garrett Underhill. 
Samuel French, 1936. 29p. $0.35. 

BENAVENTE, JACINTO. His widow’s 
husband; a comedy in one act. No 
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smoking; a farce in one act. The magic 
of an hour; a comedy in one act. The 
truth; a play in one act. All trans- 
lated from the Spanish by John Gar- 
rett Underhill. Boston, Walter H. 
Baker Company, c1935. 52, 21, 17, 19p. 
Paper (Baker’s royalty plays), each 
$0.35. : 

BIRKENFELD, GUNTHER. Augustus; a 
novel. Translated from the German by 
Winifred Ray. Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, 1936. 396p. $2.50. 

BuRKE, JANE R. The immutable law. 
Being messages on thought projection, 
mental control, and the present crisis 
in human affairs. Understood to be 
dictated by Thomas Troward, lately 
judge of Punjab, received by Jane Re- 
vere Burke, with introductory notes by 
Mrs. Burke, F. B. Bond, and E. S. 
Martin. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1936. 118p. $1.00. 

CHARVAT, WILLIAM. Origins of Amer- 
ican critical thought, 1810-1835. Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1936. 218p. $2.50. 

CULLUM, RIDGWELL, The vampire of 
N’Gobi. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, c1936. 341p. $2.00. 


Remaining titles will appear in the September 
issue. 















. HOUR | 
PLY) READERS | 


Mritprep ENGLISH—THOMAS ALEXANDER 





Spot, Pre-Primer; Jo-soy, Primer; Goop 
Frienps, First Reader; WHEELS AND Wincs, 
Second Reader; WivE Winvows, Third Reader 


Content characterized by literary quality, 
interest, freshness, variety, and simplicity. 
Pupil’s cultural background enriched. Natur- 
al science concepts developed. Settings and 
situations used to develop desirable social 
ideas. Machines and other features of 
modern life made centers of interest. 


Workbooks—Teachers’ Guides 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
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THE Carter V. Goon, 
Pu.D. 


METHODOLOGY of | «s2us.ra0. 


Dovetas E. Scates, 
Pu.D. 





EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 














The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
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